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Cooperative  Business  Training  for  Farm  Youth  ^ 


by  Oscar  R.  LeBeau  and  John  H.  Heckman 
Asricultural  Economists 


AGRICULTURAL  America 
needs  leaders    strong,  vig- 
orous   leaders.       It  needs 
leaders  who  can  cope  with  the  many 
new  problems  confronting  farmers 
and    farm    families;    leaders  who 


recognize  the  importance  of  farmers 
working  together  to  solve  their 
needs;  and  leaders  who  have  a  con- 
cern for  achieving  these  ends 
through  democratic  self-help  pro- 
cesses. 


The  Need  for  Fan 

THE  need  for  trained  leader- 
ship and  membership  under- 
standing is  particularly  important 
in  farm  business  operations.  In 
most  rural  communities  the  older 
farmers  and  co-op  members  are 
familiar  with  the  discouraging  mar- 
keting situations  and  other  prob- 
lems that  often  confronted  farmers 
in  the  days  before  they  had  co- 
operatives. 

Most  of  the  early  cooperators  had 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  "blood, 
sweat,  and  tears"  that  led  to  form- 
ing farmer  cooperatives  in  their 
communities.    They  have  seen  with 

Note. — The  authors  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  many  farmer 
cooperative  leaders  and  educational  offi- 
cials who  contributed  basic  information 
Slid  pictures  for  this  publication. 

They  are  grateful  also  to  Kenneth 
Steri>   and   Howard    McClarren   of  the 


Business  Training 

their  own  eyes  the  many  benefits 
resulting  from  cooperative  action. 

Today  many  of  the  original  co- 
operators  have  died  or  retired.  A 
second  generation  of  farmers  now 
owns  and  directs  most  of  these 
farmer  associations.  Soon  a  third 
generation  will  be  in  charge.  As 
the  future  farmers  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  young  people  of  today  will 
soon  take  over  the  various  farm  and 
off-farm  responsibilities  of  their 
parents. 

Included  among  these  activities 
will  be  those  of  purchasing  farm 
supplies  and  marketing  farm  prod- 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  to 
Elmer  J.  Johnson  and  R.  E.  Naugher  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  to  Lee  R. 
Paramore  of  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice, and  to  James  L.  Robinson  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  their 
valuable  suggosti'^ns. 
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ucts.  These  future  farmers  and  co- 
operative leaders  need  to  be  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  these  responsi- 
bilities. Special  training  is  even 
more  important  for  them  than  it 
was  for  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. For  one  thing,  many  young 
people  are  not  as  keenly  aware  of 
the  needs  and  benefits  of  cooper- 
ation. Then,  too,  the  "beyond- 
the-line-fence,"  or  business  relations 
phases  of  farming  are  much  larger 
and  more  complicated  today  than 
they  were  a  generation  ago.  Farmer 
cooperatives  have  grown  larger  both 
in  membership  and  in  the  areas  they 
serve. 

All  this  calls  for  increased  infor- 
mation and  training  for  the  on- 
coming generation.  Many  cooper- 
ative and  educational  leaders  are 
aware  of  this  need.    An  increasing 


number  are  setting  up  educational 
programs  to  meet  it.  Most  of  the 
existing  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped independently  of  one 
another.  It  is  probable  that  a 
number  of  the  current  activities 
could  be  strengthened  and  more 
new  ones  developed  if  the  leaders 
share  their  experiences. 

This  publication  gives  a  number 
of  recent  youth  activities  which 
have  proved  valuable  in  providing 
farm  business  training  to  rural 
youth.  No  particular  program  is 
recommended  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  There  are  too  many  local 
variations  for  the  same  program  to 
be  practicable  for  all.  From  these 
suggestions  it  is  hoped  that  existing 
programs  can  be  strengthened  and 
additional  new  ones  developed  as 
needed. 


Comparison  of  Four  Methods  of  Doing  Business  Under  Private  Enterprise 


Features  compared 

Types  of  business 

Individual 

Partnership 

Noncooperative 
corporation 

Farmer  cooperative 
(usually  corporation) 

1.  Who     uses  the 

services? 

2.  Who    owns  the 

business? 

3.  Who  votes? 

4.  How    is  voting 

done? 

5.  Who  determines 

poHcies? 

6.  Who  provides 

ownership  capi- 
tal? 

7.  Are    returns  on 

ownership  capi- 
tal limited? 

8.  Who  gets  the  op- 

erating pro- 
ceeds? 

Nonowner  cus- 
tomers. 
The  individual  _  - 

None  necessary. 

None  necessary 

The  individual  _  ^ 

The  individual  -  _ 

No  

Generally  non- 
owner  customers. 
The  partners 

The  partners  .  . 

Usually-  by  part- 
ners' share  in 
capital. 

The  partners 

The  partners 

No  

Generally  non- 
owner  customers. 
The  stockholders.  _ 

Common-stock- 
holders. 

By  shares  of  com- 
mon stock. 

Common-stock- 
holders and  di- 
rectors. 

The  stockholders 
as  investors. 

No  

Chiefly    the  owner- 
patrons. 
The  member -patrons. 

The  member-patrons. 1 

Usually  1 -member  1- 
vote. 

The  member -patrons 
and  directors. 

Mostly  the  member- 
patrons. 

Yes — usually  5  per- 
cent or  less  (re- 
sembles interest 
more  than  divi- 
dends).' 

The  patrons  on  a  pa- 
tronage basis.' 

The  individual.. 

The    partners  in 
proportion  to  in- 
vestment in  busi- 
ness. 

The  stockholders 
in  proportion  to 
stock  held. 

'  Basic  principles  of  farmer  cooperation. 

Notes. — Specimen  copies  of  the  above  chart  are  obtainable  in  two  sizes,  10"  x  17"  and  30"  x  40".  from 
the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  25,  D.  C. 
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hour  Ways  of  Doing  Business — Individual,  Parinersbip,  Corporation,  Cooperative. 


Farmer  Cooperation  .  .  . 
An  American  Way 

Any  program  to  provide  farm 
business  training  to  rural  youth 
should  be  geared  to  the  farm 
business  needs  of  the  community. 
Briefly,  there  are  four  general 
methods  of  doing  business  under 
the  American  private  enterprise 
system.  Farmer  cooperation  is  one 
of  these  methods.  The  other  three 
are  individually  owned  businesses, 
partnerships,  and  noncooperative 
corporations.' 

The  chart  on  page  2  provides 
a  convenient  comparison  of  the 
four  ways  of  doing  business.  It 
compares  such  features  as  who  uses 
the  services,  who  owns  the  business, 
and  who  gets  the  proceeds.  It 
shows  the  basic  principles  of  farmer 
cooperation  to  be  democratic  con- 
trol, limited  returns  on  capital,  and 
the  distribution  of  proceeds  on  a 
patronage  basis. ^ 


'  How  We  Organize  To  Do  Business  in 
America.  National  Education  Association,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  p.  15. 

^Farmer  Cooperation — An  American  Way. 
Farm  Credit  Admin.  Cir.  E-35-D,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  p.  2. 


Each  of  these  four  methods  has 
certain  advantages,  or  it  would  not 
continue  to  be  used.  Each  method 
deserves  appropriate  emphasis  in 
any  program  of  farm  business  train- 
ing. To  ignore  any  one  of  them 
would  offer  incom.plete  instruction. 

Approached  from  this  point  of 
view,  every  vocational-agriculture 
teacher  or  4  H  Club  leader  should 
feel  free  to  give  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  to  teaching  farmer  coopera- 
tion. Farmer  cooperatives  are  par- 
ticularly important,  because  they 
are  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  self-help  available  to  farmers. 

Youth  Learns  To  Work  Together 

Everyone  reared  on  a  farm  is 
familiar  with  the  many  ways  farm 
people  work  together.  Farmer  co- 
operation has  been  characteristic  of 
rural  America  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  early  colonists  could  have  sur- 
vived without  the  mutual  assistance 
which  neighbors  gave  one  another. 

As  in  those  early  days,  farmers 
still  cooperate  freely  in  dozens  of 
ways  to  meet  their  daily  needs. 
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Farmers  of  the  future,  such  as  this  member  of 
a  Wisconsin  4-H  Club,  need  business  train- 
ing so  they  will  be  able  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts to  advantage. 


Usually  this  cooperation  is  on  a 
more  or  less  informal  basis.  Often- 
times a  group  of  neighbors  will  form 
a  butchering  ring  and  exchange  the 
know-how,  the  labor,  and  the  equip- 
ment needed  to  process  each  fam- 
ily's meat  supply.  Thousands  of 
other  farmers  have  organized  thresh- 
ing crews  to  handle  th^ir  grain 
crops.  Still  others  exchange  labor 
to  fill  their  silos  or  to  saw  the  win- 
ter's supply  of  firewood.  Numer- 
ous other  examples  could  be  cited 
to  illustrate  the  important  role 
which  neighborly  cooperation  plays 
in  American  agriculture. 

Since  4-H  Club  work  started  and 
vocational  agriculture  instruction 
was  established  in  the  public  high 
schools,  the  development  of  group 
activities  has  been  natural.  With- 
out detracting  in  the  least  from 
individual  instruction  and  a  specific, 
supervised    farming    program  for 


each  youngster,  cooperative  group 
enterprises  fill  an  important  instruc- 
tional need.  They  provide  a  valu- 
able supplement  to  other  "learning 
by  doing"  activities.  They  enable 
young  people  to  experience  first- 
hand the  economic  advantages  of 
large-scale  purchases  and  sales. 

Farm  youth  groups  the  Nation 
over  have  a  noteworthy  reputation 
for  working  together  in  various  eco- 
nomic endeavors.  Hundreds  of  il- 
lustrations can  be  cited  where  FFA 
chapters  and  4-H  Clubs  have 
launched  and  successfully  completed 
cooperative  enterprises  of  one  type 
or  another.  The  following  examples 
are  typical: 

Washington  County,  Ky. — 
The  Washington  County  4-H  Club 
Association,  Springfield,  Ky.,  has 
been  notably  successful  with  a  large- 
scale  dairy  heifer  project.  During 
a  recent  2 -year  period  this  associa- 
tion brought  248  heifers  into  the 
county  to  distribute  to  4-H  Club 
members.  This  has  enabled  many 
farm  boys  and  girls  to  obtain  quality 
animals  at  reasonable  prices. 

Orders  for  calves  are  assembled 
until  there  are  enough  for  a  carload. 
The  association  then  sends  a  pur- 
chase order  and  deposit  check  to  a 
dependable  dealer.  This  dealer 
buys  and  ships  the  heifers.  Pay- 
ment is  completed  on  arrival 
through  local  bank  financing.  Each 
4-H  member  receiving  a  calf  gives 
his  note  with  his  parents'  endorse- 
ment. The  4-H  Club  association 
charges  a  small  brokerage  fee  for 
each  animal  handled.  The  total 
of  the  prices  set  on  the  individual 
animals  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
delivered  cost  of  the  heifers.  These 
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two  sources  of  revenue  provide  a 
small  operating  margin  which  en- 
ables the  association  to  meet  interim 
expenses.  Each  4  H  Club  member 
agrees  to  display  his  animal  at  a 
livestock  show  and  auction.  This 
stimulates  much  interest.  The  heif- 
ers are  covered  by  insurance  during 
all  stages  of  the  project. 

McMinnville,  Oreg.  The  FFA 
Chapter  at  McMinnville,  Oreg., 
operates  a  40-acre  farm  and  owns 
$4,200  worth  of  farm  equipment. 
This  chapter  owns  a  tractor,  plow, 
mower,  drill,  double  disc  harrow, 
spring  tooth  harrow,  drag  harrow, 
roller,  post-hole  auger,  and  weed 
sprayer.  Besides  this  equipment, 
the  chapter  owns  one  boar,  several 
gilts,  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep. 
Hay  and  grain  from  the  school  farm 
are  sold  at  wholesale  to  chapter 
members.  The  farm  netted  an 
annual  income  of  $1,250  to  the 
chapter  recently.    Fifty-one  boys 


participated  in  the  enterprise. 

Beloit,  Kans. — At  Beloit,  Kans., 
the  FFA  Chapter  with  a  member- 
ship of  56  boys  conducted  a  coopera- 
tive wheat  project  on  15  acres.  The 
crop  was  marketed  through  a  local 
cooperative  grain  elevator.  This 
same  chapter  has  recently  under- 
taken a  new  project  of  fattening  24 
white-faced  steers  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  The  project  was  financed 
through  a  local  credit  union — an- 
other cooperative. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. — The  Lake- 
side FFA  Chapter  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  maintains  a  $300  chapter  loan 
fund  to  enable  members  to  borrow 
money  at  2  percent  for  their  super- 
vised farming  programs.  Before  a 
loan  is  granted  all  prospective  bor- 
rowers are  required  (1)  to  make 
written  application,  (2)  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee, and  (3)  to  sign  a  formal 
contract. 


This  young  farmer  is  proud  of  his  gilt — the  progeny  of  a  boar  owned  cooperatively  by  the 
McMinnville  {Oreg.)  FFA  Chapter. 


The  following  activities  typify 
the  large  variety  of  worthwhile 
group  enterprises  that  have  been 
reported  in  various  localities: 

Typical  items  purchased  coopera- 
tively : 

Baby  chicks. 
Breeding  stock. 

Dairy,  swine,  and  poultry  feed. 
Feeder  calves  and  sheep. 
Field  and  garden  seed. 
Fertilizer  and  lime. 
Fruit  trees  and  nursery  seedlings. 
Insecticides  and  fungicides. 
Livestock  and  poultry  equipment. 
Veterinary  supplies. 

Typical  items  marketed  coopera- 
tively: 

Beef  cattle. 
Breeding  stock. 
Certified  seeds. 
Dairy  products. 
Hogs. 

Poultry  and  eggs. 
Sheep  and  wool. 

Watermelons  and  other  truck  crops. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  other  grains. 
White  potatoes. 

Typical  rural  services  provided 
cooperatively: 

Artificial  insemination. 
Feed  grinding  and  mixing.  ^ 
Hay  and  straw  baling. 
Spraying  of  plants  and  animals. 
Fence  creosoting  service. 
Livestock  insurance  service. 
Livestock  and  poultry  show. 
Milk  testing  service. 
Rodent  control. 
Rotobeater  service. 
School  and  home  beautification. 
Seed  treatment. 
Spray  painting  service. 
Tractor  and  plowing  service. 

Complete  farm  business  training 
requires  that  all  pertinent  factors 
be  considered.  Thus,  when  pur- 
chasing supplies  cooperatively,  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  not  only 


price  but  also  quality  of  product, 
reputation  of  the  supplier,  and  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  transaction  on 
the  business  services  available  to 
farmers. 

Occasionally  youth  groups  will 
pool  their  members'  orders  for  seed, 
feed,  and  other  items,  and  then  shop 
around  for  the  lowest  price  avail- 
able, regardless  of  source.  While 
possibly  beneficial  pricewise,  such 
collective-bargaining  activities 
sometimes  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired from  the  long-term  point  of 
view.  Unless  all  the  significant 
factors  involved — of  which  price  is 
but  one — are  considered,  such  group 
effort  can  lead  to  unhappy  results. 
For  example,  one  local  FFA  chapter 
purchased  a  large  amount  of  hybrid 
seed  corn  from  a  grower  at  what 
appeared  to  be  a  tremendous  saving 
in  price.  Later  it  was  learned  the 
producer  was  willing  to  sell  the  corn 
so  cheaply  because  he  had  been 
refused  certification  as  the  corn 
had  not  been  properly  detasseled. 
This  made  the  seed  costly  at  any 
price. 

Farmer  cooperatives  have  no 
monopoly  on  quality.  But  many 
of  them  have  served  as  effective 
pace-setters  in  providing  top  quality 
seed,  open-formula  feeds  and  ferti- 
lizers, and  other  improved  customer 
services. 

Community  Land  Proj'ecfs 

Some  communities  own  and  oper- 
ate school  farms  or  laboratories  on 
which  various  group  enterprises  are 
conducted.  These  community 
undertakings  provide  a  helpful 
means  for  demonstrating  improved 
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agricultural  practices,  new  varieties, 
and  other  promising  developments 
in  farming.  They  also  provide 
supplementary  farming  experiences 
for  students  having  inadequate  op- 
portunities at  home. 

About  40  percent  of  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  departments  in 
the  Pacific  region  operate  and 
manage  some  land  as  an  FFA 
activity.^  These  range  all  the  way 
from  test  plots  and  gardens  to 
completely  equipped  farms.  A 
considerable  number  maintain  feed 
lots,  greenhouses,  and  other  special 
facilities.  Many  departments  own 
trucks  and  tractors,  and  equipment 
such  as  sprayers,  feed  grinders, 
pickup  balers,  and  mowers. 

A  number  of  these  school-land 
enterprises  have  been  unusually 
successful.  Others  have  been  dis- 
continued after  a  few  years  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Among  the 
advantages  claimed  for  this  type 
of  cooperative  effort  are  these: 

1.  It  provides  experience  in  work- 
ing together  cooperatively. 

2.  It  may  be  used  to  demonstrate 
recommended  practices. 

3.  It  offers  a  fund-raising  op- 
portunity for  the  group. 

4.  It  can  be  conducted  along 
cooperative  lines  and  thus  demon- 
strate the  principles  of  cooperative 
purchasing  and  marketing. 

While  such  group  projects  have 
much  to  recommend  them,  certain 
precautions  need  to  be  taken  to 
insure  the  maximum  benefits  from 
them.  The  following  safeguards 
are  suggested  for  groups  conducting 


>  Johnson,  Elmer  J.,  School  Farms  and  Plots 
in  the  Pacific  Region,  Agricultural  Education 
Magazine,  April  1947,  p.  188. 
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This  young  farmer  enjoys  doing  custom  work 
with  cooperatively  owned  equipment  as  a 
part  of  his  training  program. 

or  considering  the  development  of 
school-land  projects:  * 

1.  Educational  values  rather  than 
profit  should  be  given  primary  con- 
sideration in  the  development  of 
these  kinds  of  projects. 

2.  The  group  involved  should 
show  a  whole-hearted  interest  in  the 
project  before  it  is  undertaken. 

3.  A  project  of  this  kind  should 
have  the  approval  of  the  school 
administrator  and  board  of  educa- 
tion. Counsel  from  advisory  groups 
is  also  desirable. 

4.  Financial  commitments  and 
risks  should  be  kept  within  reason- 
able bounds: 

5.  Careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  methods  of  performing 
the  necessary  labor  without  exploit- 
ing the  students  or  placing  too  heavy 
a  burden  on  the  advisor  which  will 
compete  with  other  responsibilities. 

6.  Broadened  types  of  individual 

'  Deyoc.  George  P.,  The  Use  of  School  Land  by 
Departments  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in 
Illinois  Schools,  Univ.  of  111.,  Urbana,  1951,  12  pp. 
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programs  of  supervised  farming 
should  be  developed  even  though 
school-land  facilities  are  operated. 

7.  Accurate  and  detailed  record 
should  be  kept  on  the  business 
aspects  of  the  school-land  opera- 
tions. Complete  financial  state- 
ments should  be  made  periodically 
to  school  officials. 

8.  Publicity  should  be  handled 
wisely  so  that  the  public  will  get 
a  balanced  viewpoint  of  the  pur- 
poses and  accomplishments  of  a 
school-land  project  in  relation  to  a 
total  program  of  vocational  agri- 
culture. 

9.  School-land  projects  should  be 
planned  at  the  outset  so  they  can  be 
terminated  or  modified  without  loss 
of  prestige,  if  it  becomes  apparent 
that  they  have  little  use  or  value 
after  a  period  of  time. 

10.  A  teacher  should  be  well- 
informed  as  to  the  legal  responsibil- 
ities and  liabilities  involved  in  the 
operation  of  school  land  and  equip- 
ment in  connection  with  it. 


11.  School-land  projects  at  best 
should  be  considered  as  only  one 
phase  of  a  total  educational  pro- 
gram. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
these  group  enterprises  can  make  a 
valuable  contribution.  They  fre- 
quently leave  something  to  be  de- 
sired, however,  when  it  comes  to 
giving  .young  people  an  honest-to- 
goodness  working  knowledge  of 
farmer  cooperatives.  To  aid  in 
strengthening  this  phase  of  the 
farm  business  training  program, 
more  firsthand  contact  with  local 
cooperatives  may  be  beneficial. 

In  most  instances,  this  important 
objective  can  be  achieved  through 
a  fuller  tie-in  and  use  of  the  cooper- 
atives already  operating  in  the  area. 
Where  these  facilities  are  inade- 
quate or  there  are  no  prospects  of 
their  being  provided,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  consider  the  feasibility 
of  organizing  and  operating  a  junior 
farmer  cooperative  to  fulfill  these 
needs. 


Using  Existing  Cooperatives  as  Learning  Aids 


TEACHERS  or  club  leaders 
who  desire  to  give  their  boys 
adequate,  farm  business  training 
generally  will  have  a  wealth  of  local 
resources  to  draw  upon.  Most 
rural  communities  offer  a  veritable 
"Acres  of  Diamonds." 

The  average  rural  community 
has  several  business  establishments 
serving  the  families  of  its  area. 
Whether  operated  on  a  cooperative 
or  a  noncooperative  basis,  many  of 
these  firms  can  be  used  to  impart 
useful  business  training  to  present 
and  prospective  farmers. 


Most  businessmen  welcome  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  talk  and  work 
with  others  interested  in  their 
services.  This  section  discusses  16 
ways  that  existing  cooperatives  can 
contribute  to  farm  business  training 
of  Future  Farmers,  4-H  Club  mem- 
bers, and  other  farm  youth. 

Exploring  Family  Participation 
in  Co-ops 

A  very  practical  way  for  rural 
young  people  to  gain  down-to-earth 
knowledge  and  understanding  re- 
garding the  farm  business  services 
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USING  CO-OPS  AS 
LEARNING  AIDS 


HOW  DO  YOU  SCORE? 


Family  participation   V 

Co-op  literature   V 

Co-op  meetings   v 

Co-op  speakers   V 

Co-op  films              .   V 

Co-op  tours  _    V 

Illustrated  talks   V 

Speaking  contests   V 

Co-op  quizzes                            _  _  V 

Recreational  projects                 _  V 

Co-op  field  days     V 

State  Co-op  Council     V 

A.  I.  C.  summer  session   V 

Co-op  employee     V 

Group  membership  ^    V 

Junior  directors__  V 


available  in  their  locality  is  to  ex- 
plore the  services  used  by  their 
respective  farm  families.  In  most 
rural  communities,  the  average  farm 
family  has  a  membership  in  one  or 
more  cooperatives.  Properly  used, 
a  parent's  membership  in  a  co-op 
can  provide  a  valuable  learning 
experience  for  the  younger  members 
of  the  family. 

Under  normal  conditions,  a  father 
and  his  project -enrolled  son  usually 
buy  their  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  and 
other  farm  supplies  from  the  same 
place.  They  also  use  the  same 
marketing  channels. 

Usually  the  father's  purchasing 
and  marketing  decisions  are  im- 
portant factors  in  determining  the 

k course  followed  by  the  son.  The 
practical  agricultural  teacher  or 
club  leader  will  recognize  this  fact 
and  build  his  program  accordingly. 
He  will  consider  both  father  and 
son  when  presenting  lessons  on  farm 
business  matters.  He  will  avail 
himself  of  opportunities  to  discuss 
business  considerations  in  the  pres- 
ence of  both  the  boy  and  his  parent. 
This  may  occur  when  the  parent 
visits  the  school  or  club,  when  the 
teacher  or  club  leader  visits  the 
farm,  or  at  any  time  that  they 
happen  to  meet. 

If  the  father  is  a  member  of  a 
farmer  cooperative,  the  boy  has  a 
natural  avenue  to  gain  valuable 
information  regarding  the  organi- 
zation and  its  operation.  Many 
leading  cooperatives  are  encour- 
aging family  attendance  at  their 
meetings.  While  in  most  instances 
each  family  continues  to  have  a 
single  vote—  the  one  cast  by  the 


head  of  the  family — young  people 
can  gain  much  information  by 
attending  these  meetings,  hearing 
reports,  observing  the  election  of 
directors,  and  otherwise  following 
the  proceedings. 

In  Cache  County, Utah,  4-H  and 
FFA  boys  and  girls  with  dairy 
projects  receive  an  individual  milk 
can  and  patron  number.  The  milk 
check  then  comes  to  the  young 
patron.  Junior  and  senior  patrons 
are  treated  the  same,  having  equal 
voting  rights  and  sharing  in  the 
savings  on  the  basis  of  patronage. 
The  same  policy  is  followed  by  a 
number  of  other  dairy  co-ops  in 
Utah. 

Such  grass-root  contacts  with  the 
day-to-day  services  of  a  cooper- 
ative lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  its 
place  in  the  community. 
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Studying  Co-op  Literature 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  a 
quick  grasp  of  a  co-op's  operations 
and  services  is  to  read  its  liter- 
ature. Most  farm  homes  receive  at 
least  some  co-op  literature  when 
the  father  is  a  member  of  one  or 
more  cooperatives.  Some  of  these 
copies  can  be  gathered  to  use  with 
school  or  youth  groups. 

Most  co-ops  issue  a  regular  news 
publication  or  house  organ,  an 
annual  report,  and  occasional  special 
publications  on  timely  subjects. 
In  most  instances,  this  literature 
is  sent  automatically  to  the  mem- 
bers. Agricultural  teachers,  4-H 
Club  leaders,  and  potential  mem- 
bers of  co-ops  can  generally  procure 
it  upon  request.  Most  co-ops  are 
glad  to  add  such  additional  names 
to  their  mailing  list  when  asked. 

A  co-op's  house  organ  may  range 
all  the  way  from  a  simple  mimeo- 
graphed news  letter  to  an  elaborate 
printed  periodical.  The  majority 
of  associations  issue  their  house 
organ  monthly.  Most  others  are 
published  on  a  weekly,  biweekly,  or 
bimonthly  basis. 

Practically  all  cooperatives  issue 
an  annual  report  of  their  operations. 


Sometimes  this  is  published  as  a 
special  issue  of  the  house  organ. 
Usually  prepared  by  the  manager, 
the  annual  report  gives  a  quick 
review  of  the  current  year's  oper- 
ations and  finances.  It  often  con- 
tains interesting  details  not  else- 
where recorded. 

Among  the  special  pamphlets 
frequently  available  from  coopera- 
tives are  those  described  as  bylaws, 
know-your-co-op  bulletins,  histori- 
cal accounts,  production  know-how 
leaflets,  marketing  and  merchandis- 
ing suggestions,  and  question-and- 
answer  publications.  Each  type  of 
information  can  be  of  assistance  in 
offering  farm  business  training  to 
rural  youth. ^ 

Students  and  club  members  can 
be  encouraged  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  outstanding  stories  of  coopera- 
tive accomplishment.  These  can 
then  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  group.  Where  an  article  or 
publication  is  of  particular  interest, 
it  may  be  worthwhile  to  procure 
additional  copies  for  study  and 
discussion. 


5  LeBeau,  Oscar  R.,  Educational  Practices  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives.  Farm  Credit  Admin. 
Misc.  Rept.  140,  p.  22. 


Part  of  the  herd  of  40  reshtered  Monfadale  sheep  owned  cooperatively  by  the  FFA  chapter 

at  Montrose,  Colo. 


Attending  Co-op  Meetings 

A  number  of  FFA  advisers  and 
4-H  leaders  find  it  very  helpful  to 
take  a  group  of  young  people  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  one  or  more  local 
cooperatives  each  year.  This  gives 
the  young  folks  an  opportunity  to 
see  at  first-hand  how  the  member- 
patrons  participate  in  the  operation 
of  their  own  association.  They  can 
observe  the  election  of  officers,  hear 
the  manager's  report,  and  listen 
to  talks  by  cooperative  leaders. 

An  increasing  number  of  coopera- 
tives are  making  their  annual  meet- 
ings an  all-family  event.  They  are 
welcoming  young  people  on  their 
annual  programs.  These  young 
folks  take  part  in  panel  discussions, 
team  demonstrations,  or  other  group 
activities. 

Attendance  at  co-op  meetings,  of 
course,  is  more  easily  arranged  if 
the  meetings  are  held  after  school 
or  on  Saturdays.  Moreover,  where 
a  meeting  is  likely  to  run  rather 
late,  it  is  helpful  to  have  the  young 
folks  participate  rather  early  in  the 
program.  Thus  they  can  be  free 
to  leave  before  the  hour  grows  too 
late. 

Where  it  is  impractical  for  an 
entire  group  of  young  people  to 
attend  a  co-op  meeting,  much  good 
can  still  be  accomplished  by  having 
several  volunteers  or  representa- 
tives attend.  Oftentimes  volun- 
teers may  be  from  families  whose 
parents  hold  membership  in  the 
co-op.  This  lessens  the  problem  of 
their  getting  to  and  from  the  meet- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  it  affords  a 
means  of  emphasizing  family  at- 
tendance at  co-op  meetings  with 


A  co-op  elevator  manager  explains  how  grain 
is  marketed,  at  a  business  training  con- 
ference held  for  FFA  advisers  and  students. 


its  accompanying  benefits.  Those 
attending  can  be  encouraged  to  take 
notes  of  the  proceedings  so  they  can 
report  the  high  lights  to  those  un- 
able to  attend. 

Inviting  Co-op  Leaders  to  Speak 

Among  the  excellent  resources 
available  in  most  communities  are 
the  cooperative  leaders  themselves. 
Few  persons  are  in  better  position 
to  give  a  talk  about  the  services 
which  a  farmer  cooperative  is  pre- 
pared to  render.  The  speaker 
should  bear  in  mind  the  particular 
interests  of  the  audience  and  how 
these  people  can  be  served  by  a 
cooperative. 

Most  co-op  managers  and  direc- 
tors will  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  tell  the  story  of  their  association. 
However,  they  are  busy  people  and 
may  have  difficulty  in  finding  time 
for  speaking  engagements.  Thus, 
it  is  important  to  invite  them  as  far 
in  advance  as  possible.  Having  a 
committee  of  two  or  three  young 
people  accompany  their  adult  ad- 
viser to  extend  an  invitation  may 
help  to  win  the  speaker's  accept- 
ance. 

Most  speakers  appreciate  receiv- 
ing some  help  on  the  points  that 
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the  group  wants  discussed.  Talk- 
ing these  matters  over  in  advance 
helps  the  speaker  in  his  presenta- 
tion and  tends  to  encourage  advance 
preparation.  If  the  presentation 
follows  an  outline,  it  is  easier  for 
the  listener  to  follow  the  speaker. 

Showing  Co-op  Films  and  Movies 

Educational  films  can  be  used 
with  much  success  in  conveying  the 
concept  of  farmers  working  together 
to  solve  their  problems. 

A  substantial  number  of  cooper- 
atives have  developed  movies,  film 
strips,  or  lantern  slides  featuring 
the  services  available  from  their 
particular  associations.  The  State 
Extension  Services,  the  State  De- 
partments of  Education,  the  State 
councils  for  farmer  cooperatives, 
and  the  larger  cooperatives  are 
other  sources  of  educational  films. 
Any  groups  interested  in  such  films 
can  usually  arrange  to  borrow  them 
through  their  county  agricultural 
agent,  their  Vo-Ag  teacher,  or  their 
local  co-op  manager. 

A  principal  source  of  films  dealing 
with  farmer  cooperatives  is  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  It 
has  available  for  free  distribution  a 
number  of  very  good  sound  motion 
picture  films.  Prints  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Farm  Credit  dis- 
trict offices.  Among  the  most 
current  titles  available  are  the 
following: 

Farmers  Working  Together. 

The  Rural  Co-op. 

Production  Credit  Does  the  Job. 

Livestock  Cooperatives  in  Action. 

The  Sign  of  Dependable  Credit. 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Cooperation. 

Cotton,  the  Co-op  Way. 


Cooperative   Wool   from   Fleece  to 

Fabric. 
Banking  on  the  Land. 
Ten  Years  of  Co-op  Credit. 
What  is  a  Farm  Worth? 

These  titles  are  included  among 
the  75  or  more  cooperative  films 
available  from  a  variety  of  sources 
described  in  FCA  Miscellaneous 
Report  144,  "Motion  Picture  Films 
Available  on  Cooperation."  This 
report  describes  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  including  rural  electrifica- 
tion, soil  conservation,  farm  credit, 
marketing,  purchasing,  and  other 
services.'' 

Generally,  to  insure  their  availa- 
bility, requests  for  films  should  be 
made  well  in  advance  of  the  desired 
delivery  date.  For  best  results,  a 
film  showing  should  not  extend 
much  over  30  minutes  at  any  one 
meeting.  If  more  than  one  or  two 
films  are  to  be  shown,  it  is  better  to" 
schedule  them  for  separate  meet- 
ings. 

These  visual  aids  add  variety  to 
the  subject  matter  presented.  The 
films  are  of  most  value  when  ac- 
companied by  discussion.  A  na- 
tural procedure  is  for  a  co-op 
representative  to  accompany  the 
film  and  to  supplement  the  story 
on  the  points  in  which  the  audience 
is  particularly  interested. 

Touring  Co-op  Plants 

Practically  every  rural  commu- 
nity has  one  or  more  farmer  co-ops 
which  stand  out  as  going  business 
concerns.  Carefully  planned  visits 
to  the  headquarters  and  facilities  of 
these  businesses  can  serve  as  an 

Farm  Credit  Admin.  Misc.  Rept.  144  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Information  and  Extension 
Division,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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effective  means  of  acquainting  farm 
youth  and  others  with  the  basic 
principles  of  farmer  cooperation. 

Many  FFA  chapters  and  4-H 
Clubs  arrange  rather  extensive 
tours,  often  out  of  the  State.  Tours 
and  visits  of  this  type  help  to 
vitalize  and  make  real  the  impor- 
tant role  which  cooperatives  play  in 
the  business  life  of  the  average  rural 
community.  For  these  visits  to  be 
most  effective,  however,  careful 
planning  and  preparation  must  be 
made  in  advance.  This  means  that 
both  the  host  cooperative  and  the 
visiting  group  need  to  be  briefed 
regarding  the  objectives  of  the  trip. 

An  important  first  step  is  select- 
ing the  cooperatives  to  visit. 
Among  the  factors  to  be  considered 
are  how  successful  the  cooperative 
has  been,  the  types  of  services 
rendered,  the  number  of  farmers 
served,  the  convenience  of  location, 
and  the  willingness  of  the  manage- 


ment to  collaborate  with  the  pro- 
posed tour. 

Most  co-op  managers  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  show  others  through 
their  plant.  However,  they  are 
busy  people  and  it  is  natural  that 
they  would  hope  that  those  taking 
the  tour  would  receive  the  maxi- 
mum value.  One  co-op  dairy  man- 
ager put  it  this  way,  "We  are  glad 
to  have  these  folks  visit  our  plant, 
but  we  would  like  for  it  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  just  another  ice 
cream  tour." 

Another  early  step  should  be  to 
talk  over  with  the  manager  just 
what  is  to  be  done  at  the  time  of  the 
visit.  The  host  manager  and  the 
group's  advisor  should  each  have 
a  general  idea  what  the  other  is 
going  to  tell  the  group.  Where 
feasible,  it  is  helpful  to  provide  the 
manager  with  a  suggested  outline 
of  the  points  to  be  presented  by  him. 
For  a  typical  list  of  points  to  be 


These  young  farmers  paused  to  watch  a  sign  painter,  while  visiting  the  facilities  of  a  large 
farm  supply  co-op  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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covered,  see  FCA  Circular  E-25.'' 

Equally  important  is  preparing 
the  youth  group  for  the  visit  to  the 
co-op.  For  best  results  the  visitors 
must  go  with  inquiring  minds.  A 
helpful  step  in  this  direction  is  to 
brief  the  group  regarding  the  co-op 
they  are  to  visit.  Then  hand  each 
one  an  informational  outline  or  list 
of  questions  covering  the  important 
points.  This  outline  can  in  many 
instances  be  practically  the  same  as 
that  handed  the  manager.  Where 
the  cooperative  is  large  or  its  opera- 
tions complex,  information  concern- 
ing the  co-op  may  well  be  furnished 
before  the  trip. 

The  actual  handling  of  the  visit 
through  the  plant  should  be  aimed 
at  presenting  the  best  learning  sit- 
uation possible.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  visitors  see  merely  the 
excellent  physical  facilities.  They 
should  be  able  to  get  an  understand- 
ing of  how  the  association  functions 
as  a  cooperative  business.  Usually 
it  is  helpful  also  if  the  guide  can  give 
his  visitors  a  general  idea  of  (1) 
what  they  are  going  to  see,  (2)  what 
they  are  seeing  as  they  go'through 
the  plant,  and  finally,  (3)  what  they 
have  seen.  The  method  and  time  of 
presentation  will  naturally  need  to 
be  adapted  to  meet  such  varying 
factors  as  the  size  of  the  group,  the 
noisiness  of  the  room,  and  other  en- 
vironmental factors. 

Following  the  trip,  the  things  that 
were  observed  and  learned  can  be 
further  discussed.  This  will  be  a 
good  time  also  to  read  and  discuss 
literature  obtained  during  the  tour. 

'  Robinson,  James  L.,  Using  a  Local  Coopera- 
tive as  Source  Material  for  Teaching.  Farm 
Credit  Admin.  Cir.  E-25,  Washington,  D.  C. 


An  important  precaution  to  take 
when  planning  a  tour  is  to  make 
sure  there  is  adequate  insurance 
coverage  in  case  of  travel  accident 
or  other  mishap.  Public  carriers 
generally  subscribe  for  such  protec- 
tion in  a  routine  manner.  Should 
the  trip  be  made  in  private  auto- 
mobiles, special  insurance  coverage 
may  be  desirable.  Owners  of  pri- 
vate cars  should  be  certain  to  have 
their  cars  insured,  and  have  parents 
of  minor  passengers  sign  a  statement 
relieving  them  of  any  liability  in 
case  of  mishap. 

A  number  of  State  cooperative 
councils  and  some  of  the  larger  in- 
dividual cooperatives  have  arranged 
for  extended  agricultural  tours  that 
go  beyond  the  home  community. 
For  example,  several  of  the  State 
youth  delegations  which  attended 
the  summer  session  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation  at  Michi- 
gan State  College  in  1952  stopped  to 
see  various  cooperatives  while  en 
route  to  and  from  East  Lansing. 

Tours — Michigan 

Each  year  the  Michigan  Milk 
Producers'  Association  invites  the 
4-H  Club  groups  to  visit  the  asso- 
ciation. During  the  tour  of  its 
facilities,  the  manager  or  his  rep- 
resentative explains  the  associa- 
tion's structure  and  how  it  serves 
as  a  bargaining  association  for 
16,000  dairymen.  Members  of  4-H 
Clubs  taking  the  tour  are  later  given 
a  test.  Special  awards  are  given 
including  all-expense  trips  to  the 
association's  annual  meeting  and  to 
the  summer  session  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation. 

Several  large  regional  coopera- 
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The  Ohio  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperafives  sponsored  16  field  days  like  fhis  for  4-H  Club  and 
FFA  members,  to  explain  how  co-ops  operate. 


tives  sometimes  take  the  initiative 
in  offering  tours  to  interested  groups. 
For  example,  Southern  States  Co- 
operative, in  Virginia,  sponsors  a 
series  of  field  trips  or  tours  for  about 
2,000  FFA  students  and  4-H  Club 
members  in  its  six-State  patronage 
area  to  visit  its  extensive  facilities. 
The  visitors  learn  how  mixed  feeds 
are  prepared,  how  fertilizer  is  man- 
ufactured, and  how  seed  is  cleaned, 
labeled,  and  packaged.  In  addition, 
appropriate  entertainment  and 
sightseeing  opportunities  add  to  the 
fun  for  the  young  folks. 

Presenting  Illustrated 
Talks  and  Demonstrations 

Illustrated  talks  and  team  dem- 
onstrations provide  a  forceful 
means  of  telling  a  story  to  a  youth 
group.  An  illustrated  talk  is  gener- 
ally presented  by  a  single  speaker 
or  narrator.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
team  demonstration  is  built  around 
a  group  of  speakers.  The  variation 
in  the  speaker's  voice  helps  to 
maintain  interest. 

For  best  results,  both  devices  re- 


quire careful  planning  and  prepar- 
ation. In  each  instance  the  subject 
matter  should  be  embodied  into  a 
prepared  script.  Appropriate  humor 
adds  to  the  interest. 

The  speaker  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  script.  He  can 
then  present  it  in  an  off-the-cuff 
manner  with  a  minimum  of  notes. 
This  allows  for  more  eye  contact 
with  the  audience  and  permits 
effective  emphasis  on  the  key  points. 

A  number  of  suggested  demon- 
strations and  illustrated  talks  on 
farmer  cooperation  are  available 
from  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.** These  are  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  farmer  coope- 
ration and  to  show  the  value  of 
farmers'  working  together.  The 
talks  are  especially  well  suited  to 
use  with  youth  groups  and  at  farm 
organization  meetings. 

Illustrated  talks  are  especially 
well  adapted  to  putting  over  se- 


'  Farmer  Cooperation — An  American  Way, 
Farm  Credit  Admin.  Cir.  E-35,  Sections  A,  B,  C, 
D, and  E. 
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By  sponsoring  public  speaking  contests  such 
OS  this,  cooperatives  are  helping  train  the 
farm  leaders  of  tomorrow. 


lected  subject  matter.  Several  co-op 
leaders  have  used  the  flannelgraph 
technique  with  good  results.  A 
4-H  Club  team  from  Kansas,  for 
example,  put  on  a  very  impressive 
demonstration  using  a  modification 
of  the  flannelgraph  at  the  1952 
session  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation.  It  dramatized  the 
four  ways  of  doing  business  under 
the  American  system  of  private 
enterprise.®  This  team  had  won  the 
State  contest  sponsored  at  the  1952 
annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Co- 
operative Council. 

The  team  demonstration  is  one 
of  the  many  ways  that  young  folks 
can  make  a  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  farm  organization  meetings. 

Parflclpafing  In  Essay  and 
Pubh'c  Speaking  Contests 

Essay  and  public  speaking  con- 
tests are  valuable  tools  in  teaching 
about  farmer  cooperatives.  Gen- 
erally, the  essays  and  speeches  are 

'  For  a  copy  of  this  script,  write  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation,  711  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C. 


conducted  as  two  phases  of  the 
same  project.  First,  the  essays  are 
scored  on  the  basis  of  their  subject 
matter,  organization,  and  style. 
Then  the  speaker  is  scored  on  his 
oral  presentation,  persuasiveness, 
and  delivery.  The  latter  phase 
usually  includes  an  opportunity  for 
the  judges  to  ask  several  questions 
of  the'  contestant  to  obtain  an 
indication  of  the  speaker's  under- 
standing of  his  subject. 

The  FFA  has  had  a  nationwide 
speaking  contest  for  many  years. 
The  contestants  write  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  including  farmer 
cooperatives.  Community  winners 
are  chosen  on  a  competitive  basis 
at  the  local  chapter  level.  The 
winner  from  each  community  is 
then  eligible  to  compete  with  other 
local  winners  on  a  countywide  or 
area  basis.  Area  winners  compete 
with  one  another  to  determine 
the  State  winners.  The  State 
winners  compete  in  a  regional  con- 
test. The  five  winners  then  com- 
pete with  each  other  during  the 
national  FFA  week  to  determine 
the  national  winner. 

Members  of  4-H  Clubs  in  many 
States  have  engaged  in  similar 
public  speaking  contests.  For  ex- 
ample, Oklahoma  has  gained 
national  recognition  for  its  "Timely 
Topics"  contests  which  its  State 
Extension  Service  conducts  among 
local  4-H  Club  members.  Many 
of  the  contestants  select  topics  re- 
lated to  farmer  cooperation.  The 
State  winners — the  highest  scoring 
boy  and  the  highest  scoring  girl — 
were  invited  to  present  their  talks 
at  the  youth  sessions  of  the  annual 
conference  of  the  American  Insti- 
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tute  of  Cooperation  in  1950,  1951, 
and  1952. 

Oklahoma  Future  Farmer  chap- 
ters conduct  a  public  speaking  con- 
test for  boys  enrolled  in  vocational 
agricultural  classes.  For  the  past 
several  years,  the  State  winner  of 
this  contest  also  has  appeared  on 
the  summer  session  program  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 
Both  the  FFA  and  the  4  H  Club 
winners  have  received  free  trips  to 
the  national  meeting. 

A  good  example  of  a  public 
speaking  contest  sponsored  by  a 
cooperative  is  the  one  held  by  the 
Farmers  Grain  .  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion of  Iowa.  This  organization  has 
conducted  a  rural  youth  public 
speaking  contest  for  several  years. 
Approximately  175  young  folks 
entered  its  1952  contest.  The 
theme  selected  for  that  year  was 
"How  Cooperatives  Benefit  the 
Farmer  and  His  Community." 
Each  prospective  contestant  was 
furnished  a  list  of  references,  a  set 
of  contest  rules,  pertinent  sugges- 
tions, and  a  score  sheet  indicating 
the  basis  on  which  the  entries  would 
be  scored.  Attractive  prizes  were 
awarded  the  winning  contestants. 
Included  in  the  awards  were  free 
trips  to  the  cooperative's  annual 
conference  for  18  top-ranking  con- 
testants, a  wrist  watch  for  each  of 
9  district  winners,  and  substantial 
cash  prizes  for  the  3  scoring  highest 
in  the  final  contest. 

The  Farmers  Cooperative  Ex- 
change, Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  spon- 
sored an  annual  co-op  essay  contest 
for  22  years.  This  educational 
event  has  grown  in  popularity  until 
several   thousand   school  children 


participate  in  it  annually. 

The  contest  is  open  to  any  rural 
boy  or  girl  in  North  or  South 
Carolina  under  21  years  of  age  who 
is  enrolled  in  high  school.  The 
only  exception  is  that  a  State  win- 
ner in  the  previous  FCX  contest  is 
ineligible  to  compete  a  second  time. 

The  title  for  each  year's  contest 
is  selected  from  a  large  number — 
sometimes  200  or  more — submitted 
by  teachers,  extension  workers,  and 
others.  A  $50  cash  award  is  made 
to  the  person  suggesting  the  title 
which  is  used  for  the  year.  The  sub- 
ject chosen  for  the  1952  contest  was 
"Research — the  Answer  to  Farm 
Problems." 

Each  year  the  winner  is  deter- 
mined as  follows:  First,  essay  win- 
ners are  chosen  at  individual  schools. 
Each  school's  winner  then  competes 
in  a  county  contest.  The  county 
winners  later  compete  in  five  dis- 
trict contests.  Finally,  the  five 
district  winners  compete  for  top 
honor  in  the  two-State  area. 

The  writer  of  the  best  essay  re- 
ceives a  scholarship  to  a  Carolina 
college  of  his  choice,  plus  $100  in 
cash.  '  More  than  $1,000  in  cash 
prizes  are  awarded  to  other  con- 
testants. Each  of  the  five  finalists 
receives  a  cash  prize.  Similarly, 
cash  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  top 
three  entries  in  each  district,  and 
for  the  best  paper  in  each  county. 
The  winner  for  each  school  receives 
an  engraved  medal. 

Much  of  the  value  of  these  public 
speaking  contests  is  derived  from 
the  widespread  interest  and  study 
they  arouse  at  the  local  level. 
Practically  every  FFA  chapter  or 
4-H  Club  member  wanting  to,  can 
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participate  in  such  a  contest.  By- 
selecting  his  topic  and  digging  out 
the  subject  matter,  he  is  bound  to 
absorb  a  lot  of  useful  information. 
In  addition,  he  gets  valuable  expe- 
rience in  organizing  and  presenting 
ideas  in  a  convincing  manner. 

Holding  Co-op  Quiz  Contests 

Closely  allied  to  the  essay  and 
public  speaking  contests  mentioned 
above  are  co-op  quiz  contests. 
Everyone  is  familiar,  of  course,  with 
the  large  amount  of  public  interest 
that  has  been  shown  in  quiz  contests 
conducted  on  radio  and  television. 
This  is  one  of  the  newer  informa- 
tional devices  employed  with  suc- 
cess by  some  of  the  leading  co- 
operatives. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
State  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives and  representatives  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  have  collaborated 
in  preparing  a  "Teaching  Outline 
for  Cooperative  Marketing  and 
Purchasing."  Each  year's  instruc- 
tion is  climaxed  with  a  Statewide 
quiz  contest.  The  top  six  winners 
are  awarded  prizes  and  a  free  trip 


to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Cooperative  Council. 

Among  the  larger  co-ops  that 
have  made  outstanding  use  of  the 
quiz  technique  is  Southern  States 
Cooperative,  Richmond,  Va.  This 
association  bases  its  contests  on  50 
important  questions  and  answers 
which  it  distributes  in  advance  of 
its  local  membership  meetings. 
Every  member  of  the  family  is 
eligible  to  participate.  Valuable 
prizes  are  given  at  both  the  local 
meetings  and  at  the  large  annual 
stockholders'  meeting  at  Richmond. 
The  contest  generates  a  great  deal 
of  interest  among  young  and  old 
and  encourages  patrons  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  services 
of  their  cooperatives. 

In  California,  12  leading  farmer 
cooperatives  have  for  several  years 
sponsored  a  farm  co-op  educational 
committee.  This  committee  con- 
cerns itself  principally  with  stimu- 
lating farmer  cooperative  education 
among  high-school  agriculture  stu- 
dents. One  of  its  best-known  ac- 
tivities is  its  annual  co-op  quiz  con- 
test.   This  contest  is  conducted  on 


FFA  members  learn  about  co-ops  by  participating  in  a  co-op  quiz  contest. 
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a  State-wide  basis  with  the  State 
divided  into  three  major  areas.  Its 
quiz  contest  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion several  years. 

Partlcipatlns  in 
Recreational  Projects 

A  number  of  co-ops  are  capital- 
izing on  the  natural  interest  of 
young  people  in  recreation  by  in- 
cluding recreational  activities  in 
their  programs  for  young  men  and 
women. 

Quite  frequently,  a  co-op  spon- 
sors a  bowling  team,  a  softball 
team,  or  other  athletic  activities. 
In  several  instances,  the  co-op  em- 
ploys a  field  man  or  recreational 
leader  to  conduct  recreational  work- 
shops and  other  leadership  activities 
for  interested  communities. 

A  striking  example  of  the  latter 
is  the  activities  of  the  Mitchell 
County  Farmers  Union  Coopera- 
tive Association  of  Beloit,  Kan. 
This  successful  countywide  coopera- 
tive employs  a  field  man  who  has 
been  notably  successful  in  working 
with  young  people.  He  bases  his 
program  on  recreation — an  ap- 
proach that  has  universal  appeal. 
He  visits  each  4-H  Club  and  each 
vocational  agriculture  department 
in  his  county  three  or  four  times  a 
year.  On  these  occasions,  he  helps 
with  their  recreation  and  shows  co- 
op films.  He  supplements  his  work 
with  4  or  5  countywide  recreational 
schools  or  workshops  each  year. 
He  also  helps  to  conduct  educational 
tours  to  cooperative  oil  refineries, 
grain  elevators,  and  other  farmer- 
owned  cooperative  businesses. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  year 
is  a  1-week  recreational  school  for 


outstanding  boys  and  girls  at  a 
leadership  training  camp  sponsored 
by  the  Consumers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation (CCA)  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  The  co-op  youth  camp  is  a 
great  forward  step  in  cooperative 
rural  youth  education.  Under  this 
program,  CCA  offers  5  full  days 
of  cooperative  education  and  fun 
for  the  young  people  in  the  six- 
State  area  which  it  serves. 

Approximately  400  persons  enroll 
for  the  camp  program  each  summer. 
Admission  is  open  to  any  boy  or 
girl  15  years  of  age  or  older  and  to 
any  other  youth  leader,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  county  agricul- 
tural agent,  Vo-Ag  teacher,  a  local 
co-op  manager,  or  other  cooperative 
official.  The  only  cost  is  a  sriiall 
charge  per  camper  to  defray  costs 
of  meals  and  lodging  This  is  paid 
either  by  the  camper  himself  or  by 
the  organization  or  individual  that 
sponsors  him.  The  regional  coop- 
erative pays  the  cost  of  the  camp 
staff  and  the  overhead  expenses. 

Local  co-ops  of  all  types — grain 
elevators,  petroleum,  rural  electric, 
production  credit — are  encouraged 
to  provide  one  or  more  camp 
scholarships  at  $15  each  to  send 
promising  youths,  club  leaders,  or 
teachers  to  the  camp.  The  basis 
for  awarding  scholarships  varies 
from  community  to  community. 
The  selections  usually  revolve 
around  some  special  achievement 
such  as: 

1.  The  outstanding  Future 
Farmer  of  the  community. 

2.  The  outstanding  Future  Home- 
maker  of  the  community. 

3.  The  outstanding  4  H  Club  boy 
or  girl  of  the  county. 
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4.  The  outstanding  school  citizen. 

5.  The  best  essay  on  any  co- 
operative subject. 

6.  The  best  oration  at  a  co- 
operative annual  meeting. 

7.  The  winner  of  a  local  judging 
contest  or  fair  exhibit. 

The  camp  offers  an  interesting  5 
days  to  those  fortunate  enough  to 
be  chosen  to  attend.  Mixed  with 
the  regular  camp  and  recreational 
activities  is  a  moderate  amount  of 
handicraft  work,  group  discussion, 
and  cooperative  education. 

The  important  contribution  which 
co-op  camps  can  make  to  the  train- 
ing of  future  cooperators  and  world- 
wide understanding  was  appropri- 
ately expressed  by  Howard  A. 
Cowden,  general  manager  of  the 
Consumers  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion: 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  teamwork 
locally,  regionally,  nationally,  and  inter- 
nationally. You  can  help  by  developing 
recreation  centers,  play  co-ops,  and 
summer  camps  in  your  communities. 
You  can  take  the  lead  in  developing  co-op 
activities.  Some  of  you  are  becoming 
recognized  leaders  and  you  should  cherish 
and  cultivate  your  abilities.  Get  your 
local  cooperatives  to  help  finance  pro- 
grams of  this  type. 

Stagmg  Junior  Co-op  Field  Days 
and  Pageants 

Junior  cooperative  field  days  pro- 
vide another  vivid  means  of  im- 
parting production  and  marketing 
information  to  rural  youth.  In- 
dividual cooperatives  can  contribute 
much  helpful  information  concern- 
ing the  business  services  which  they 
render  to  farmers. 

In  some  instances  an  individual, 


local,  or  regional  cooperative  may 
take  the  initiative  to  set  aside  a 
special  day  for  Vo-Ag  students  and 
4-H  Club  members  to  visit  its 
facilities  and  be  its  guests  for  the 
day.  Carefully  planned  and  con- 
ducted, these  events  can  be  very 
educational. 

This  approach  has  considerable 
merit,  as  long  as  only  one  or  two 
major  cooperatives  in  an  area 
attempt  it.  However,  where  several 
cooperatives  are  interested  in  this 
kind  of  performance,  the  number  of 
days  which  Vo-Ag  teachers  and  club 
leaders  have  to  devote  to  such  field 
days  may  become  burdensome.  In 
such  instances,  some  pooling  of 
effort  may  be  preferable. 

To  surmount  the  above  difficulty, 
a  number  of  communities  have  hit 
on  the  plan  of  having  a  joint  coop- 
erative field  day  in  which  all  local 
cooperatives  can  participate.  This 
has  the  added  advantage  of  illus- 
trating how  each  cooperative's  serv- 
ices help  to  meet  the  total  business 
needs  of  the  farm. 

A  Field  Day  Sponsored  by  a 
Single  CooperaHve 

An  interesting  illustration  of  a 
field  day  sponsored  by  a  single  co- 
operative is  that  developed  by  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange 
(FCX)  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
PCX  has  for  the  past  several  years 
collaborated  with  the  Carolina  Ex- 
tension Services  in  sponsoring  an 
annual  FCX  junior  dairy  field  day 
and  a  series  of  FCX  swine  field 
days.  Among  the  major  aspects 
of  these  field  day  programs  are  a 
judging  contest,  a  pasture  tour,  an 
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These  farm  boys  are  demonstrating  to  a  field  day  audience  how  a  farm  supply  co-op  helps 
farmers  to  obtain  high  quality  mixed  feed  at  reasonable  prices. 


educational  meeting,  and  a  barbe- 
cue luncheon.  Both  the  dairy  and 
pig  field  days  are  conducted  by 
FCX  as  a  part  of  its  youth  activities 
program. 

The  success  of  these  field  days 
depends  on  the  cooperation  of  the 
county  agents  and  the  local  agri- 
cultural teachers,  since  the  youthful 
participants  are  either  4-H  Club 
members  or  FFA  students  in  their 
home  localities. 

Generally  FCX  has  loaned  each 
club  member  a  gilt  or  calf  with  the 
understanding  that  the  animal  will 
be  paid  for  as  soon  as  it  matures  or 
the  project  is  completed.  Each 
participant  is  also  furnished  enough 
FCX  hybrid  corn  to  plant  1  acre. 
This  is  done  to  encourage  him  to 
raise  home-grown  feed  whenever 
practical. 

The  FCX  field  days  are  designed 
to  enable  club  members  to  display 
their  animals  and  to  provide  further 
education  to  those  attending.  Each 


boy  whose  animal  has  attained  the 
required  standards  for  size,  weight, 
and  other  factors,  receives  a  blue 
ribbon  imprinted  with  the  4-H  Club 
or  the  FFA  emblem. 

These  field  day  exercises  generally 
include  illustrated  talks  on  the  best 
management,  breeding,  feeding,  and 
sanitation  practices.  They  attract 
a  large  number  of  youngsters  and 
an  encouraging  number  of  parents. 
The  program  also  includes  a  show- 
ing and  fitting  demonstration  for 
the  benefit  of  club  members  who 
plan  to  exhibit  their  animals  at 
State  and  local  fairs. 

A  Field  Day  Sponsored  by  a 
State  Cooperative  Council 

An  outstanding  example  of  a  field 
day  sponsored  by  a  group  of  coop- 
eratives is  that  of  the  Ohio  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives  and  its 
member  associations.  This  State 
Council  conducted  a  series  of  16 
field  days  or  pageants  in  Ohio  in 
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1952  in  which  it  enUsted  the  serv- 
ices of  the  State  and  County  Exten- 
sion Services,  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  numerous  farm 
organizations. 

Each  of  the  16  areas  in  the  State 
sponsored  a  1-day  program  centered 
around  a  typical  farm  family  in  the 
community.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  was  to  enable  FFA  stu- 
dents, 4-H  Club  members,  and 
others  to  see  how  cooperatives 
serve  farm  families. 

A  dramatic  script  entitled  "The 
Farmer's  Hired  Men"  was  prepared 
as  a  guide  for  the  pageant  by  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Ohio 
Council  and  the  radio  specialist  of 
the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau.  This  script 
was  provided  as  a  service  to  the  local 
committees  staging  the  pageants. 
Each  pageant  was  presented  in  four 
episodes  with  modifications  to  suit 
local  conditions.^" 

Information  circulars  announcing 
the  field-day  program  were  supplied 
in  advance  to  a  local  steering  com- 
mittee. Various  cooperatives  pro- 
vided "fact  sheets"  and  advertising 
favors  to  distribute  to  the  people 
assembled. 

The  State  Council  defrayed  ex- 
penses of  the  master-of-ceremonies 
and  certain  other  general  expendi- 
tures. Local  cooperatives  assisted 
in  providing  refreshments  and  trans- 
portation for  the  youth  groups  from 
their  communities.  Altogether,  co- 
operatives donated  344  separate 
cash  contributions. 


*o  A  copy  of  the  script.  The  Farmer's  Hired 
Men,  may  be  obtained  from  Walter  L.  Bluck, 
Executive  Secretary,  Ohio  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives, 145  North  High  Street,  Columbus  15. 
Ohio. 


Cooperatives  were  featured  as  the 
hired  men  of  the  host-farmer  and 
his  family.  In  each  instance  from 
10  to  20  associations  were  present 
to  represent  the  various  types  of 
farm  services  available. 

Each  cooperative  sent  a  well- 
maintained  truck  or  service  car  to 
the  farm  accompanied  by  a  spokes- 
man. A  total  of  167  co-ops  and 
spokesmen  participated  in  this  series 
of  pageants.  The  host-farmer  in- 
troduced each  co-op  representative 
to  the  audience  and  interviewed  him 
over  a  loudspeaker. 

Feed  bags  and  labor-saving  equip- 
ment helped  to  enliven  the  presen- 
tation. The  basic  equipment  for  the 
pageant  was  conveyed  from  one 
field-day  site  to  another  for  the 
series  of  pageants. 

Following  the  lunch  hour,  the 
group  visited  several  cooperative 
and  proprietary  business  establish- 
ments in  the  trading  community. 
The  Ohio  Extension  Service  dis- 
tributed educational  literature  fea- 
turing "Four  Ways  of  Doing  Busi- 
ness" and  "How  the  Farm  Family 
Uses  Cooperatives"  to  each  youth 
attending  the  field  day. 

Various  associations  agreed  to 
provide  trips  for  one  or  more  FFA 
and  4-H  delegates — from  those  at- 
tending each  field  day — to  attend 
the  annual  summer  session  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation 
at  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  in  1952.  Thus,  the  local 
field-day  activities  were  tied  in 
effectively  also  with  the  wider 
aspects  of  farmer  cooperative 
education. 
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Attending  Youth  Session  of 
State  Cooperative  Council 

An  encouraging  development  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  larger 
number  of  young  men  and  women 
attending  the  meetings  of  State 
cooperative  councils  or  institutes. 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States  are  among  those  that 
have  devoted  considerable  thought 
to  this  matter. 

Kansas:  At  its  annual  meeting 
in  the  spring  of  1952,  the  Kansas 
Cooperative  Council  devoted  a  con- 
siderable share  of  its  program  to  a 
discussion  of  topics  of  special  in- 
terest to  young  people.  Local  co- 
operatives were  encouraged  to  spon- 
sor one  or  more  FFA  or  4-H  Club 
members  and  bring  them  to  the 
meetings.  About  80  young  people 
attended.  A  working  committee 
of  three  cooperative  officials  devel- 
oped the  details  of  the  program. 
Based  on  the  participation  of  these 
young  folks  at  the  meeting  and  the 
record  of  their  accomplishments  at 
home,  the  Council  decided  which 
individuals  would  have  the  honor 
of  representing  Kansas  at  the  youth 
meetings  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation  that  were  held  at 
Michigan  State  College  in  August 
1952. 

Iowa :  The  newly  chartered  Iowa 
Institute  of  Cooperation  gave  a 
prominent  spot  to  youth  at  its  first 
annual  meeting  at  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege in  August  1952.  Each  local 
association  was  urged  to  bring  at 
least  two  outstanding  young  people 
to  the  meeting.  These  young  peo- 
ple took  part  in  the  regular  ses- 
sions as  well  as  the  special  meetings. 


They  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
questions  of  special  interest  to  rural 
youth.  'One  whole  day,  including 
an  evening  banquet  session,  was 
devoted  to  cooperative  education. 

New  England:  The  New  Eng- 
land Institute  of  Cooperation — 
which  serves  the  six-State  area  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Islanfi — emphasized  youth 
education  at  its  June  1952  meeting. 
About  70  adults  and  30  young  peo- 
ple attended  this  day-and-a-half 
session.  Local  cooperatives  paid 
the  room  and  board  for  many  of  the 
young  people  who  attended. 

The  program  for  the  first  half  day 
was  of  interest  to  both  adults  and 
young  people.  It  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  a  talk  entitled,  "The 
Place  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives 
in  Building  Farm  Family  Living  in 
New  England,"  and  a  panel  discus- 
sion on  the  subject,  "Youth's  Part 
in  Helping  to  Build  Farm  Family 
Living    in    New    England."  The 

With  an  eye  to  the  future,  this  New  York 
cooperative  devotes  a  portion  of  its  annual 
meeting  activities  to  items  of  interest  to 
young  people. 
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This  large  delegation  of  4-H  Club  and  FFA  members  from  Ohio  visited  several  large  co-ops 
en  route  to  the  youth  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 


afternoon  program  had  two  princi- 
pal phases.  For  the  first  2  hours 
the  adults  met  in  a  regular  session 
to  consider  problems  of  general  in- 
terest to  cooperatives,  while  the 
young  people  divided  into  three 
discussion  groups  of  10  to  12  persons 
each.  The  topics  discussed  by  these 
junior  groups  were: 

How  Farmer  Cooperatives  Can 
Aid  in  Training  Youth 

How  Farm  Community  Activities 
Develop  the  Youth  of  Tomorrow 

What  are  the  Opportunities  for 
Young  Farmers  of  Tomorrow 

Another  joint  session  of  adults 
and  young  people  was  held  in  the 
last  half  of  the  afternoon.  This 
gave  an  opportunity  for  youth  rep- 
resentatives to  summarize  and  pre- 
sent the  highlights  of  their  discus- 
sion meetings.  Visiting  teams  also 
gave  demonstrations  illustrating 
how  cooperatives  operate  to  serve 
the  community.  Finally  a  quali- 
fied speaker  discussed  "Increasing 
Youth  Interests  in  Cooperation." 
The  evening  program  consisted  of  a 
chicken  barbecue,  a  community 
songfest,  and  a  brief  talk  on  "The 
Interrelationships  Between  Agri- 
culture and  Industry."    The  pres- 


ence and  participation  of  the  young 
attendants  gave  a  forward-looking 
atmosphere  to  the  Institute's 
meeting. 

Attending  Summer  Session  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation 

Few  experiences  inspire  a  young- 
ster more  than  being  singled  out  for 
a  special  honor  or  recognition,  such 
as  the  privilege  of  attending  a  large 
gathering  with  young  folks  of  simi- 
lar interests  from  many  States. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation 
(AIC)  has  sponsored  a  well-rounded 
educational  conference  for  young 
people  at  its  annual  summer  session. 
This  program  has  grown  in  popu- 
larity year  by  year.  In  August 
1952,  nearly  800  young  people 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  for  a  conference  at  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  College. 

The  young  people  attending  the 
AIC's  national  meeting  are  gener- 
ally high-caliber  youths  whose  a- 
chievements  and  potentialities  for 
leadership  have  won  State  and  local 
recognition.  Generally  the  partic- 
ipants have  been  selected  on  a 
competitive  basis  as  a  part  of  the 
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AIC's  Annual  National  Cooperative 
Leadership  Contest.  The  State 
winners  are  frequently  announced 
in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Cooperative 
Council.  In  most  instances,  those 
selected  are  outstanding  Future 
Farmers  or  4-H  Club  members. 
Many  of  them  receive  expense-free 
trips  through  the  financial  assist- 
ance of  their  State  Cooperative 
Council  or  individual  cooperatives. 

In  more  distant  States,  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  the  AIC  summer 
session  is  generally  confined  to  4  or 
5  statewide  winners.  For  the  near- 
by States,  larger  delegations  are 
practical  and  more  young  people 
can  participate.  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  for  example,  both  had  large 
delegations  at  the  AIC  meeting  in 
Michigan  in  1952.  Both  of  these 
delegations  were  made  possible 
through  the  encouragement  and 
financial  assistance  received  through 
their  respective  State  cooperative 
councils.  The  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
cil, for  example,  chartered  three 
buses  to  transport  the  large  dele- 
gation of  adults  and  youth  from 
that  State. 

The  Institute's  yearbooks  enti- 
tled "American  Cooperation"  for 
the  years  1949,  1950,  and  1951, 
contain  the  proceedings  of  the  AIC 
Youth  Conference.  Paper-covered 
separates  are  available  covering  the 
youth-education  portion  of  these 
conferences  for  the  years  1949 
through  1952. 

The  AIC  Youth  Conference  is 
opened  with  a  Sunday  evening 
vesper  service  and  lasts  several 
days.  The  program  includes  inspi- 
rational  lectures,  community  re- 


ports, panel  discussions,  committee 
meetings,  and  recreation. 

For  discussion  the  young  people 
are  divided  into  moderate-sized 
groups  to  encourage  free  partici- 
pation. Usually  there  are  about 
ten  such  discussion  groups,  with 
each  centering  on  a  specific  theme 
or  topic. 

A  stimulating  discussion  followed 
when  several  young  folks  told  some 
of  their  own  experiences  and  accom- 
plishments. The  highlights  of  the 
respective  panels  were  reported  to 
a  general  session  so  that  all  could 
benefit  from  the  summary  state- 
ments. 

Escorted  tours,  educational  films, 
pageants,  square  dancing,  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment  combined  to 
make  it  a  memorable  and  profitable 
experience  for  all  those  attending. 

Serving  as  Employees 
of  a  Local  Cooperative 

Working  at  a  cooperative  pro- 
vides an  excellent  means  of  learning 
its  day-to-day  operations  and  prob- 
lems. Some  of  the  successful  pres- 
ent-day. cooperative  managers  be- 
came interested  in  cooperatives  by 
just  such  employment. 

Whether  the  cooperative  is  large 
or  small,  on-the-job  employment, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
an  alert  manager,  offers  one  of  the 
best  means  of  training  future  co- 
operative managers  and  leaders. 
This  is  real  "learning-by-doing" 
experience.  Then,  too,  it  affords 
gainful  off-the-farm  employment  to 
farm  youth  who  have  limited  pros- 
pects of  becoming  established  in 
farming.    It   offers   this  employ- 
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merit  in  a  field  where  their  farming 
background  and  training  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage. 

The  number  of  young  people  who 
can  be  trained  through  such  employ- 
ment is  necessarily  limited.  All 
cooperatives,  however,  hire  some 
regular  help.  In  addition,  most 
associations  employ  extra  help  on 
Saturdays,  weekday  evenings,  and 
during  the  summer  season.  Other 
things  being  equal,  these  job  oppor- 
tunities may  well  be  offered  to 
young  people  whose  knowledge  of 
the  community  and  of  farm  life  is  a 
natural  asset  to  the  cooperative. 
Such  work  experience  will  tend  to 
give  each  employee  a  more  sympa- 
thetic understanding  about  coopera- 
tives as  well  as  a  better  insight  into 
what  is  required  to  build  a  successful 
association. 

State  agricultural  colleges  some- 
times emphasize  this  type  of  leader- 
ship training  in  their  courses  in 
cooperative  marketing  and  related 
subjects.  College  students  seeking 
summer  and  postgraduate  employ- 
ment are  able  frequently  to  make 
job  connections  with  a  thriving 
cooperative  in  good  position  to 
utilize  young  men  with  potential 
leadership  ability. 

The  Mississippi  Federated  Co- 
operative (MFC)  at  Jackson,  for 
example,  has  for  the  past  several 
years  encouraged  college  graduates 
to  seek  employment  with  its  local 
member  associations.  To  obtain 
men  of  potential  managerial  caliber, 
the  MFC  supplements  the  salaries 
which  the  local  associations  are 
able  to  pay  these  college-trained 
men.    As  vacancies  occur  among 


the  managers  and  assistant  man- 
agers, these  young  men  are  offered 
positions  of  increased  responsibility. 

Holding  a  Group  Membership 
In  a  Co-op 

Holding  a  group  membership  in 
an  established  cooperative  offers  an 
effective  means  of  providing  realistic 
farm  business  training  to  teen-agers. 

Group  membership  in  a  farmer 
co-op  enables  the  junior  group 
through  its  adviser,  president,  or 
other  chosen  representative  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  business 
operations  of  the  association.  To 
observe  the  business  deliberations 
of  a  successful  cooperative  is  a  vital 
educational  experience.  If  the 
chapter  or  club  representative  who 
attends  the  meetings  relays  this 
information  to  the  entire  junior 
group,  all  will  gain  vital  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  cooper- 
ative's activities. 

Where  an  FFA  chapter,  4-H 
Club,  or  other  youth  group  is  en- 
gaged in  a  production  or  marketing 
enterprise,  it  is  frequently  desirable 
to  apply  for  a  group  or  collective 
membership  in  the  nearest  coopera- 
tive that  is  available  to  serve  them. 
This  is  regarded  as  being  much 
better  than  to  attempt  to  set  up  a 
temporary  competing  organization. 

For  example,  if  there  is  a  farm 
supply  cooperative  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  youth  group  may  elect  to 
pool  its  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  and 
other  farm  supply  requirements  and 
to  purchase  them  collectively.  A 
considerable  number  are  following 
this  plan.  Many  more  could  avail 
themselves  of  such  services  with 
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comparatively  little   extra  effort. 

Whether  the  group's  enterprise 
consists  of  a  tract  of  wheat,  a  herd 
of  cattle,  or  a  fruit  crop,  valuable 
business  experience  can  be  gained  by 
selling  and  buying  through  an  es- 
tablished cooperative.  Moreover, 
an  established  as  '.ociation  is  gener- 
ally in  touch  witi  the  best  market- 
ing outlets.  Thus,  its  members 
stand  a  better  chance  of  receiving 
favorable  prices  for  the  commodities 
marketed. 

In  addition,  the  youth  group  is  in 
line  to  benefit  from  any  supple- 
mentary payments  or  refunds  that 
may  be  voted  by  the  association  at 
the  end  of  the  business  year.  Re- 
ceiving these  refunds  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  belonging  to  a  suc- 
cessful cooperative. 

When  a  patronage  refund  is  made, 
the  individual  share  of  each  member 
of  the  junior  group  can  be  deter- 
mined on  a  pro  rata  or  patronage 
basis,  or  the  entire  amount  can  be 
credited  to  the  group's  treasury. 
Any  capital  reserve  or  revolving 
fund  certificate  issued  in  settlement 
of  patronage  refunds  to  the  junior 
group  can  remain  the  property  of  the 
group  until  it  is  redeemed.  All  of 
these  financial  details  can  be  turned 
to  good  educational  use  under  the 
skillful  guidance  of  an  interested 
advisor  or  club  leader. 

For  example,  the  FFA  chapter  at 
Green  Springs,  Ohio,  maintains  a 
chapter  membership  in  the  Green 
Springs  Cooperative  Association — a 
cooperative  which  operates  a  grain 
elevator  and  does  farm  supply  pur- 
chasing. The  chapter  receives  pa- 
tronage refunds  on  its  group  pur- 


chases, and  individual  boys  are 
awarded  patronage  refunds  in  pro- 
portion to  their  patronage.  Norm- 
ally, two-thirds  of  the  FFA  mem- 
bers earn  a  $25  share  of  stock  by  the 
time  they  graduate  from  high 
school,  wholly  out  of  patronage 
refunds.  Both  the  FFA  members 
and  the  local  cooperative  are  en- 
thusiastic about  this  type  of  partici- 
pation and  feel  that  it  is  a  most 
effective  way  to  present  farm  busi- 
ness training  to  high-school  boys. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  FFA  chap- 
ter at  Kennett  Square — 1951  winner 
of  the  AIC  National  Cooperative 
Leadership  Award — owns  several 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Producers 
Cooperative  Exchange  at  Coates- 
ville.  The  students  market  their 
poultry,  eggs,  and  other  products 
of  their  supervised  practice  pro- 
grams through  this  well-established 
cooperative.  As  a  result,  they  have 
realized  larger  net  income  from  their 
labors  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  gained  considerable  knowledge 
about  their  local  cooperative. 

In  Michigan,  the  Cassopolis  FFA 
chapter  has  accumulated  more  than 
20  shares  of  stock  in  the  leading  local 

Short  interviews  and  discussions  by  FFA  mem- 
bers over  the  television  or  radio  offer  a 
means  of  transmitting  the  highlights  of  a 
co-op  meeting  to  the  public. 
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cooperative  as  a  result  of  patronage 
refunds  to  the  chapter  on  its  pur- 
chases of  certified  seed,  feed,  and 
other  items.  The  chapter  members 
cooperate  in  running  a  165-acre 
farm.  The  chapter  has  acquired 
approximately  $15,000  worth  of  ma- 
chinery, livestock,  and  other  assets. 

Just  how  a  youth  group  can  go 
about  obtaining  such  a  group  mem- 
bership in  a  cooperative  will  depend 
on  the  local  situation.  In  many  in- 
stances all  that  is  necessary  is  for 
the  group  to  apply  for  membership, 
the  same  as  if  it  were  an  individual. 
In  other  cases,  the  local  cooperative 
may  first  have  to  modify  its  bylaws 
slightly  to  arrange  for  this  type  of 
membership.  In  any  instance,  the 
co-op's  board  of  directors  can  almost 
certainly  find  a  way  to  make  such 
a  group  membership  possible  once 
it  is  convinced  of  the  advantages. 

By  holding  a  membership  in  a  co- 
operative, the  youth  group  is  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
normally  accorded  to  an  individual 
member.  At  the  same  time,  it  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  organizing 
and  operating  a  separate  association 
to  accomplish  these  goals. 

Serving  as  Junior  Director 
of  a  Cooperative 

Establishing  junior  directorships 
has  proved  an  excellent  means  of 
affording  training  and  understand- 
ing regarding  the  business  problems 
of  cooperatives.  Cooperatives  need 
strong,  vigorous  directors  who  are 
familiar  with  cooperative  principles 
and  the  business  affairs  of  their  local 
association. 

All  too  often  cooperatives  have 
been  slow  to  develop  programs  for 


selecting  and  training  prospective 
directors.  To  be  fully  informed  re- 
garding their  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities, it  is  helpful  for  directors  to 
serve  as  understudies  for  a  period. 
Young  men,  serving  as  junior  di- 
rectors, gain  an  understanding  of 
financial  statements,  legal  consider- 
ations, and  other  business  matters 
with  which  the  boards  of  directors 
must  deal. 

For  junior  board  members  to  be 
of  most  value,  it  is  important  that 
they  have  an  adult  advisor  or 
leader,  such  as  a  Vo-Ag  teacher  or  a 
4-H  Club  agent,  who  understands 
and  guides  the  group  according  to 
established  objectives.  Thus,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  co-op  manager 
and  directors  themselves  under- 
stand the  true  purposes  and  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  plan. 

Junior  director  experience  may 
be  provided  in  at  least  two  ways — 
(1)  through  having  several  young 
farmers  serve  as  junior  directors  on 
the  regular  board,  or  (2)  by  pro- 
viding a  separate  junior  board  to 
which  certain  advisory  and  educa- 
tional responsibilities  are  assigned. 
Both  of  these  approaches  are  dis- 
cussed below. 

Junior  Directors  on  Regular  Boards 

A  number  of  cooperatives  desig- 
nate two  or  more  outstanding  young 
people  each  year  to  serve  as  junior 
members  of  the  regular  board  of 
directors.  Most  cooperatives  that 
have  tried  this  procedure  are  enthu- 
siastic about  its  possibilities.  First, 
it  provides  a  valuable  opportunity 
to  train  potential  future  directors 
under  true-to-life  situations.  Sec- 
ondly, it  affords  a  means  of  giving 
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Winner  of  the  National  Cooperative  award  in  1951,  this  FFA  chapter  transacted  more  than 
$1 00,000  worth  of  business  cooperatively  for  its  membership. 


official  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment to  a  selected  number  of 
promising  young  people  who  have 
unusual  leadership  ability.  Finally, 
the  presence  of  the  young  folks 
on  the  board  enables  a  fresh  and 
stimulating  point  of  view  to  be 
injected  into  the  board's  deliber- 
ations and  actions. 

Various  procedures  are  being 
used  in  effecting  junior  representa- 
tion on  the  regular  board  of  directors 
of  cooperatives.  Several  illustra- 
tions may  be  helpful  in  showing 
how  the  plan  operates. 

Participation  by  FFA  chap- 
ter.— In  a  number  of  communities, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for 
representatives  of  the  local  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Chapter  to 
meet  with  the  board  of  directors. 


For  example,  the  Farmers  Cooper- 
ative Co.,  of  Brookings,  S.  Dak., 
has  six  FFA  members  from  that  com- 
munity sit  regularly  with  its  board 
of  directors.  The  local  teacher 
of  vocational  agriculture  or  FFA 
adviser  cooperates  to  see  that  the 
local  FFA  chapter  selects  six  inter- 
ested FFA  members.  These  young 
men  have  the  same  rights  at 
directors'  meetings  as  do  the  other 
directors  except  voting.  The  plan 
has  worked  well. 

Happy  Wheat  Growers'  Plan. — 
A  good  illustration  of  a  cooperative 
that  is  using  the  junior  director  idea 
is  the  Happy  Wheat  Growers,  Inc., 
of  Happy,  Tex.  Each  year  a 
nominating  committee  of  this  co- 
operative proposes  a  group  of  young 
farmers  from  which  junior  directors 
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are  selected  at  the  annual  meeting. 

To  qualify  for  nomination,  a 
young  farmer  must  be  farming  for 
himself  or  be  in  partnership  with 
his  father.  He  must  not  be  over 
25  years  of  age. 

The  junior  board  members  attend 
all  regular  board  meetings  and 
participate  in  their  deliberations. 
They  are  encouraged  to  offer  sug- 
gestions and  to  comment  on  all  the 
problems  that  come  before  the 
board.  They  generally  have  no 
power  to  vote,  but  their  suggestions 
are  given  full  consideration  by  the 
regular  board  of  directors  before  a 
vote  is  taken. 

This  junior  director  experience 
provides  a  valuable  means  of  train- 
ing potential  directors  of  coopera- 
tive grain  elevators.  It  affords  a 
better  working  knowledge  of  how 
farmer  cooperatives  operate. 

The  Fox  Cooperative  Plan. — 
That  the  junior  directorship  idea  is 
practical  for  federated  cooperatives 
as  well  as  local  associations  is  borne 
out  by  the  experience  of  the  Fox 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  Appleton,  Wis. 
This  federated  cooperative  has 
about  45  member  associations.  It 
serves  approximately  25,000  farm 
families  in  =  central  Wisconsin 
through  its  farm  supply  program. 

The  bylaws  of  this  federation 
provide  for  three  junior  board 
members  to  sit  regularly  with  its 
senior  board  of  directors.  These 
junior  members — between  16  and 
25  years  of  age — are  elected  for  a 
1-year  period. 

Each  member  association  not 
currently  represented  on  the  senior 
board  of  trustees  is  entitled  to 
nominate  one  young  man  from  its 


area.  Each  eligible  association  60 
days  before  the  regular  annual 
meeting  receives  a  special  applica- 
tion form  by  mail.  The  form  in- 
cludes the  name,  age,  leadership 
record,  and  other  qualifications  of 
the  applicant.  All  official  nomina- 
tions are  submitted  to  the  federa- 
tion's headquarters  before  the 
annual  meeting.  The  nominees' 
credentials  are  sent  to  each  local 
association.  The  directors  of  each 
member  association  then  select 
three  out  of  the  entire  number  and 
report  their  choices  to  the  Fox 
Cooperative,  Inc.  The  three  nomi- 
nees selected  by  the  largest  number 
of  member  associations  are  elected. 
In  a  tie  vote,  the  decision  rests  with 
the  federation's  board  of  directors. 

The  three  junior  members  receive 
notices  of  meetings  and  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  each  regular  board 
meeting.  Three  successive  absences 
without  adequate  reason  are  re- 
garded as  sufficient  cause  for  re- 
moval and  replacement. 

The  junior  board  members  re- 
ceive the  same  per  diem  allowance 
and  other  reimbursements  as  do 
the  senior  board  members.  They 
are  regarded  primarily  as  observers, 
but  naturally  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion when  the  subject  being 
considered  is  of  special  interest  to 
them.  They  may  elect  a  president, 
vice  president,  and  secretary  for 
their  subgroup. 

Young  folks  receive  substantial 
value  from  these  experiences  and 
appreciate  the  special  recognition 
given  them  in  serving  as  junior 
directors.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  statements  from  three 
who  have  served  in  that  capacity: 
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"I  wish  every  young  man  could  start 
out  farming  by  being  a  junior  board 
member.  Being  able  to  attend  these 
meetings  gives  us  a  chance  to  see  how  the 
cooperative's  problems  are  handled." 

"Being  a  member  of  the  junior  board 
has  brought  me  into  contact  with  several 
things  which  I  never  realized  were  prob- 
lems facing  our  cooperative,  such  as  the 
difficulty  which  we  have  had  with  certain 
member  associations  letting  their  ac- 
counts run  too  large." 

"I  have  gained  much  worthwhile  know- 
ledge regarding  the  mechanics  of  our 
cooperative  and  the  actual  functioning  of 
the  board  of  directors." 

The  Kansas  Plan. — A  very 
practical  statewide  approach  is  the 
plan  outlined  by  the  Kansas  Co- 
operative Council  in  its  proposed 
"Junior  Directorship  Activity." 
Under  the  Kansas  plan,  each  inter- 
ested farmer  cooperative  is  en- 
couraged to  arrange  for  the  election 
of  at  least  two  directors  of  junior 
age." 

Future  Farmer  chapters,  4-H 
Clubs,  other  rural  youth  groups, 
and  leading  farm  organizations 
operating  in  the  area  are  invited  to 
recommend  candidates  for  this  dis- 
tinction. Candidates  for  junior  di- 
rector are  required  to  be  between 
18  and  25  years  of  age  old  enough 
to  appreciate  the  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  of  this  office. 

Those  elected  as  junior  directors 
are  accorded  the  same  general  status 
as  regular  directors  with  the  possible 
exception  of  voting.  This  implies 
that  they  take  the  customary  oath 
of  office,  receive  the  same  general 
notices  of  all  official  meetings,  and 
enjoy  the  same  mileage  allowance 


and  other  reimbursements  as  are 
accorded  regular  directors. 

In  return,  the  junior  directors 
have  a  clear-cut  responsibility  to 
follow  all  proceedings  closely.  This 
includes  attendance  at  all  regular 
and  special  board  meetings  unless 
officially  excused.  Two  consecu- 
tive absences  without  excuse  are 
sufficient  to  disqualify  an  incumbent 
junior  director.  Inactive  junior  di- 
rectors may  be  replaced  by  election 
or  by  the  appointment  of  alternate 
directors. 

Each  junior  director  is  expected 
to  report  to  his  chapter,  club,  or 
group  of  which  he  is  a  representa- 
tive, regarding  the  activities,  the 
services,  and  the  problems  of  his 
cooperative.  Similarly,  each  local 
co-op  is  urged  to  send  at  least  one 
of  its  junior  directors  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Cooperative 
Council.  This  latter  experience  per- 
mits junior  directors  from  one  local- 
ity to  meet  and  to  exchange  ideas 

Years  of  training  through  junior  activities 
of  their  co-op  enabled  these  district  officers 
of  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation (New  York)  to  step  into  positions  of 
responsibility  at  an  early  age. 


"  Kansas  Youth  Activity  in  Off-the-Farni 
Business,  p.  6,  Kansas  Cooperative  Council, 
Topeka. 
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with  junior  directors  from  other 
areas. 

To  rotate  the  experience  of  being 
junior  director  among  as  many 
young  folks  as  feasible,  the  plan 
suggests  that  no  junior  director  be 
eligible  to  succeed  himself  directly. 
Those  who  turn  out  to  be  excellent 
junior  directors  of  one  type  of  co- 
operative may  be  considered  for 
junior  directorships  of  other  types. 
Also,  when  of  sufficient  maturity, 
an  outstanding  junior  director  may 
be  elected  as  a  full-fledged  regular 
director.  Thus,  the  junior  direc- 
tor plan  becomes  a  recruiting  device 
for  incorporating  new  blood  into 
cooperatives. 

The  Kansas  Plan  contemplates 
that  junior  directors  who  serve  local 
cooperatives  with  ability  and  dis- 
tinction will  in  turn  become  poten- 
tial candidates  for  junior  directors 
of  State  and  regional  cooperatives. 

Should  Junior  Directors  Have 
Voting  Privileges? — Whether  or 
not  a  junior  director  should  have 
voting  privileges  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  settled  by  the  individual 
cooperative  concerned.  Up  to  the 
present,  most  of  the  farmer  cooper- 
atives having  junior  directors  have 
stopped  short  of  giving  them  a 
formal  vote.  This  is  understand- 
able, as  most  States  have  specific 
laws  prohibiting  minors  from  having 
voting  privileges  in  corporations  or 
cooperatives.  Then,  too,  trainees 
are  seldom  accorded  the  full  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  offices  until 
they  have  had  certain  minimum 
experience. 

While  generally  it  would  make 
little  difference  whether  the  junior 


director  voted,  it  is  conceivable  that 
instances  could  arise  when  he  might 
be  in  a  position  of  casting  the 
deciding  vote.  This  could  readily 
lead  to  membership  dissatisfaction 
and  jeopardize  the  benefits  of  the 
entire  plan. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  major 
purpose  of  having  junior  directors 
is  to  provide  a  learning  situation  or 
training  program  for  potential 
directors  and  leaders.  Thus,  the 
real  value  of  this  type  of  participa- 
tion rests  largely  in  the  experiences 
which  it  provides  for  the  young 
participants.  Once  all  sides  of  a 
problem  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, the  thinking  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  discussion  is 
likely  to  be  reflected  fairly  ade- 
quately in  the  final  vote  of  the 
regular  adult  directors. 

Separate  Junior  Advisory  Boards 

The  increased  use  of  citizens' 
advisory  groups  is  a  promising  de- 
velopment in  the  administration  of 
farmer  cooperatives  in  recent  years. 
Several  leading  farmer  cooperatives 
have  found  this  approach  helpful 
in  enlisting  more  active  participa- 
tion of  young  people. 

Creating  a  separate  junior  board — 
and  then  delegating  to  it  certain 
educational  and  advisory  func- 
tions— tends  to  put  the  young  folks 
more  on  their  own.  For  example,  it 
enables  them  to  have  their  own 
officers,  to  plan  their  own  meetings, 
to  lead  their  own  discussion  groups, 
and  to  emphasize  recreational  and 
other  interests  which  have  a  partic- 
ular appeal  to  young  people.  At 
the  same  time,  a  separate  junior 
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If  properly  trained,  older  4-H  Club  members  and  their  leaders  offer  another  exce 

of  potential  co-op  leaders. 
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llent  source 


board  encourages  the  younger  co-op 
members  to  accept  certain  respon- 
sibilities important  to  the  successful 
advancement  of  the  cooperative's 
program. 

To  be  successful,  any  plan  of 
junior  participation  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  require  friendly  adult  guid- 
ance and  encouragement.  This  usu- 
ally calls  for  a  staff  member  who  can 
give  considerable  thought  and  super- 
vision to  this  aspect  of  the  program. 
This  tends  to  make  the  plan  most 
feasible  for  cooperatives  that  are 
large  enough  to  afford  an  educa- 
tional director  or  a  membership 
relations  officer. 

Dairymen's  League  Plan.  -  A 
noteworthy  example  of  a  leading 
cooperative  which  has  successfully 
used  a  separate  junior  board  is  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  of  New  York.  This 
large  dairy  cooperative  has  devel- 
oped a  Young  Cooperators  program 
as  a  distinct  but  integral  part  of  its 
educational  activities.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Young  Co- 
operators  operates  much  as  a  junior 
board  of  directors  for  the  co- 
operative. 

The  Young  Cooperators  program 


of  the  League  is  designed  (1)  to 
stimulate  young  people  to  partici- 
pate in  the  various  activities  of  the 
parent  cooperative,  (2)  to  encour- 
age every  local  league  to  elect  a 
junior  delegate  and  junior  associate 
delegate  and  to  arrange  for  their 
attendance  at  all  local,  district,  and 
top-level  meetings,  and  (3)  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  rural 
young  people  by  using  them  on  co- 
operative programs  and  giving  them 
specific  committee  assignments. 

Any  rural  young  person  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  30  may  be  a 
Young  Cooperator  by  paying  a 
small  membership  fee.  More  than 
10,000  rural  youths  have  joined  the 
organization. 

Each  subdistrict  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  has  its  own  group  of 
Young  Cooperators  and  officers. 
Only  members  of  Dairymen's  League 
families  are  eligible  to  hold  office. 
The  overall  junior  executive  group — 
12  outstanding  young  people — is 
elected  by  the  Cooperators  them- 
selves and  confirmed  by  the  adult 
directors  of  the  Dairymen's  League. 
This  core  of  junior  leaders  together 
with  their  adult  advisers  develop 
recommendations  for  the  considera- 
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tion  and  action  of  the  official  junior 
delegates  that  attend  the  Young 
Cooperators'  annual  meeting. 

Whether  at  the  regional,  State,  or 
local  level,  the  recommendations 
and  nominations  of  these  young 
people  are  almost  always  favorably 
received  when  presented  for  action 
to  the  cooperative's  membership 
meeting  or  to  the  cooperative's 
board  of  directors.  These  Young 
Cooperators  play  an  important  role 
in  fostering  cooperative  leadership 
workshops,  officers'  training  con- 
ferences, and  information  programs 
among  the  young  people  of  this 
large  cooperative. 

The  success  of  the  Young  Cooper- 
ator  idea  gained  nationwide  recog- 
nition in  1950  when  the  National 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  spon- 
sored the  first  annual  get-together  of 
young  people  from  its  member 
associations.  Youth  representatives 

Organizing  and  Operating 

INTEREST  is  increasing  in  organ- 
izing and  operating  junior  coop- 
eratives as  a  means  of  providing 
business  training  and  experience  for 
Vo-Ag  students,  4-H  Club  mem- 
bers, and  other  youth  groups.  Proj- 
ects of  this  kind  are  a  natural  pro- 
jection of  the  many  informal  coop- 
erative activities  these  groups  have 
conducted  for  years.  They  provide 
a  "learning-by-doing"  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  cooperation. 

As  indicated  earlier,  cooperative 
buying  and  selling  has  long  been 
a  favorite  FFA  and  4-H  Club  activ- 
ity in  many  communities.  These 


from  all  parts  of  the  country 
gathered  that  year  to  organize  the 
National  Young  Cooperators.  This 
national  youth  group  has  been  the 
guest  of  the  Federation  at  each  of 
its  subsequent  annual  conventions. 
Fifty-four  official  delegates  from  19 
member  associations  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers'  Federation — plus  a 
large  number  of  other  young  folks — 
attended  the  Federation's  national 
convention  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in 
November  1952.  The  youth  group 
held  its  own  business  and  luncheon 
sessions,  participated  in  one  of  the 
Federation's  general  luncheon  con- 
ferences, and  was  host  to  the  entire 
convention  during  a  "family  night" 
of  games  and  square  dancing.  A 
youth  committee  of  the  Federation 
has  developed  a  pamphlet  describ- 
ing various  programs  and  activities 
designed  to  interest  and  include 
young  people  in  the  affairs  of  the 
parent  cooperative.^^ 

Junior  Farmer  Cooperative 

informal  cooperative  activities  have 
generally  been  a  satisfying  experi- 
ence in  terms  of  dollars  saved  or 
gained.  However,  they  often  stop 
short  of  affording  firsthand  experi- 
ence in  many  of  the  methods  and 
processes  that  characterize  business 
conducted  under  true  cooperative 
principles. 

Actually  engaging  in  these  activ- 
ities gives  the  young  members  a 
fuller  understanding  of  how  coop- 
eratives function  and  serve  their 
members.    Through  the  experience 

'2  Ideas  For  a  Youth  Program.  National  Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  1950. 
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gained  by  organizing  and  operating 
a  junior  farmer  cooperative,  such 
academic  and  bewildering  terms  as 
"retains,"  "reserves,"  "patronage 
refunds,"  "stock  certificates,"  and 
"member  and  nonmember  business" 
take  on  real  meaning.  The  rela- 
tionships and  responsibilities  of  the 
members,  directors,  and  manager 
become  clearer  in  the  light  of  actual 
experience.  Thus,  when  these 
young  people  become  members  of  a 
community  cooperative  in  later 
years,  all  will  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  terms  and  relation- 
ships involved. 

Leaders  Express  Their  Views 

Some  timely  comments  on  the 
value  of  junior  cooperatives  as  lab- 
oratories for  learning  cooperation 
were  made  by  several  leaders  dur- 
ing the  survey.  For  example,  the 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  wrote: 

A  study  of  present  techniques  and 
activities  convinces  me  that  much  now 
classed  as  cooperative  education  bears 
little  or  no  relevance  to  actual  knowledge 
or  experience  in  the  study  of  cooperative 
business  organizations.  Many  economic 
activities  in  buying  supplies,  selling  farm 
products,  obtaining  services  and  credit, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  logically  and  legiti- 
mately cooperative  business  endeavors. 
To  serve  these  functions  most  effectively 
and  to  provide  at  the  same  time  educa- 
tion in  agricultural  cooperatives,  I  think 
a  junior  cooperative  would  be  quite 
effective. 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  in  Nebraska  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows: 

In  the  junior  cooperatives  the  boys 
have  the  opportunity  to  actually  organize 
and  operate  a  cooperative.  We  have 
established  "learning  by  doing"  as  our 


A  youth  delegate  of  the  Connecticut  Milk 
Producers  Association  expresses  the  house- 
wife's viewpoint  at  a  co-op  dinner  meeting. 


method  of  teaching.  Consequently  we 
ca'^not  teach  the  principles  and  practices 
of  a  farm  cooperative  by  merely  studying 
it  in  class  any  more  than  we  can  learn  to 
ride  a  bicycle  by  reading  from  a  book. 
The  organization  and  operation  of  a  co- 
operative is  the  practical  application 
method  needed  to  develop  true  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

The  above  statements  reempha- 
size  the  value  of  junior  cooperatives 
as  laboratories  in  cooperation. 

Variety  of  Approaches  Possible 

Many  of  the  simpler  facts  and 
principles  regarding  farmer  cooper- 
ation can  be  effectively  taught 
through  short-term  exercises.  In- 
cluded are  illustrated  talks,  edu- 
cational exhibits,  exercises  in  par- 
liamentary procedure,  demonstra- 
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tions,  and  many  other  devices. 
Most  of  these  approaches  have 
already  been  discussed  in  this 
circular.  All  can  be  used  to  an 
appropriate  extent  to  demonstrate 
the  principles  and  practices  of 
farmer  cooperation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  junior 
cooperative  is  to  serve  as  a  labora- 
tory in  which  a  young  person  can 
gain  cooperative  experience.  The 
experience  thus  gained  will  better 
equip  him  to  take  his  place  as  a 
member  of  the  community  cooper- 
ative when  he  starts  farming  on 
his  own. 

Educationally,  these  junior  or- 
ganizations could  be  set  up  purely 
for  teaching  purposes,  with  a  min- 
imum of  emphasis  on  volume  of 
business.  The  students  would  still 
get  experience  in  how  the  coopera- 
tive is  set  up  and  run.  However, 
interest  is  more  easily  maintained 
if  some  business  is  actually  done. 


This  enables  the  young  members  to 
obtain  helpful  services  as  well  as 
to  gain  business  experience. 

This  practical  experience  can  be 
provided  in  a  number  of  ways  such 
as  a  canteen  co-op,  a  school-supply 
co-op,  and  a  chapter  or  club  co-op. 

Operating  a  Canteen  Co-op 

The  organization  and  operation 
of  a  short-term  cooperative  canteen 
as  an  instructional  device  has  been 
successfully  demonstrated  by  one 
of  the  large  midwestern  coopera- 
tives. The  Consumers  Cooperative 
Association  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  conducted  such  a  cooperative 
venture  for  several  years  in  con- 
nection with  its  large  youth  camp 
program.  Each  group  of  enroUees 
is  at  the  camp  5  days.  When  they 
arrive,  they  organize  a  cooperative 
canteen  and  elect  officers.  This 
co-op  supplies  the  cold  drinks,  ice 
cream,    and    miscellaneous  items 


This  co-op  canteen  sells  camp  supplies,  refreshments  and  other  items  to  its  member-patrons 

during  summer  camp. 
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which  the  campers  need  during  the 
week.  It  operates  as  a  true  co- 
operative. Each  camper  invests  a 
little  capital  at  the  beginning  and 
each  one  benefits  in  the  savings 
distributed  at  the  close.  This  can- 
teen affords  a  vivid  demonstration 
of  how  a  cooperative  operates.  It  is 
conducted  under  the  guidance  of 
a  group  of  camp  advisers.  The 
entire  project  is  completed  within 
the  camping  period.  Accompanied 
by  a  modest  amount  of  study  and 
discussion,  this  cooperative  endea- 
vor becomes  a  memorable  exper- 
ience to  all  those  participating  in 
it. 

Operating  a  School-Supply  Co-op 

Several  schools  have  had  re- 
markable success  in  conducting  a 
school-supply  store  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis.  Most  of  these  projects 
have  been  nurtured  and  guided  by 
a  principal,  civics  teacher,  or  other 
staff  member.  Maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  student  participation 
has  been  another  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  these  ventures. 

The  school-supply  cooperative 
store  is  an  excellent  "learning-by- 
doing"  approach  to  acquainting 
pupils  with  the  cooperative  way  of 
doing  business.  Whether  the  school 
co-op  is  conducted  as  a  short-term 
demonstration  or  as  a  continuing 
service  agency  naturally  depends  on 
the  local  situation  and  the  objective 
to  be  served. 

Where  the  objective  is  primarily 
that  of  providing  a  "learning-by- 
doing"  situation,  a  temporary  or- 
ganization similar  to  the  canteen 
co-op  described  above  may  be  ade- 
quate.   A  short-term  project  has 


the  advantage  of  being  easily  ad- 
ministered in  a  certain  period  by  a 
given  group.  Also  it  necessitates 
a  minimum  of  involvement  with 
other  parts  of  the  school  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  an 
entire  school  has  need  for  a  school- 
supply  store,  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent type  of  school  cooperative 
may  be  in  order.  For  such  a  pro- 
ject to  be  successful  financially, 
however,  it  is  important  for  the 
principal  and  teachers  to  be 
squarely  behind  it,  with  adequate 
chance  for  students  to  participate. 

Among  the  schools  notably  suc- 
cessful with  school  co-ops  are  the 
Skokie  Junior  High  School  at  Win- 
netka.  111.,  and  the  Pine  Mountain 
School  in  Harlan  County,  Ky.  The 
story  of  the  Winnetka  school  co-op 
is  available  in  a  co-op  film  strip  and 
narrative  produced  by  the  Cooper- 
ative League  of  the  U.  S.  A.'-'  Both 
the  Winnetka  and  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain projects  are  described  by 
Wieting  in  his  book,  "The  Progress 
of  Cooperatives    *    *    *. "." 

Operating  a  Chapter  or  Club  Co-op 

Practically  every  class  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  does  some  group 
buying  or  selling,  or  engages  in  some 
economic  service  activity.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  4--H  Clubs  and 
other  youth  groups.  A  partial  list 
of  the  many  things  they  buy  or  sell 
and  of  the  services  they  obtain  has 
already  been  discussed. 

Substantial  benefits  are  derived 
from  these  group  activities.  Busi- 

The  Skokie  School  Store — a  Consumers* 
Cooperative,  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  Chicago 
'*  Wieting,  Maurice,  The  Progress  of  Cooper, 
atives  With  Aids  for  Teaching,  Harper  Brothers, 
New  York,  1951. 
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ness  experience  is  gained.  Also, 
through  wholesale  buying  and  sell- 
ing, a  better  income  is  realized 
through  savings  made  on  purchases 
and  on  products  sold. 

These  activities  are  frequently- 
reported  as  projects  in  cooperation. 
The  relationship  between  these 
group  activities  and  the  activities  of 
junior  cooperatives  is  very  well 
described  by  a  State  supervisor  of 
agricultural  education.    He  says: 

Many  have  interpreted  the  junior 
cooperative  and  cooperative  activities  as 
the  same  thing.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  cooperative  activities  is  that  large 
area  of  activities  where  boys  group  to- 
gether to  do  various  jobs,  while  a  cooper- 
ative is  a  definite  business  organization 
that  is  developed,  owned,  and  controlled 
by  its  members  and  performs  a  needed 
service  for  them. 

Thus,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween group  buying  and  selling  and 
doing  the  same  business  through  a 
junior  cooperative.  Economic  bene- 
fits are  obtained  through  group  buy- 
ing and  selling.  However,  complete 
business  experience  is  not  gained. 
If  these  same  activities  are  con- 
ducted through  a  junior  coopera- 
tive, the  member-students  get  the 
added  experience  of  the  setup  and 
operation  of  a  cooperative,  the 
responsibilities  of  doing  business, 
and  its  long-time  benefits. 

Examples  of  Junior  Farm  Co-ops 

The  following  examples  serve  to 
illustrate  how  junior  cooperative 
experience  is  being  provided  in  some 
communities: 

Tri-County  Farmers'  Cooperafive, 
Trenton,  Fla 

The  members  of  the  FFA  Chapter 
at  Trenton,  Fla.,  organized  a  small 


local  cooperative  several  years  ago. 
They  had  two  principal  objectives: 
(1)  to  procure  feed,  fertilizer,  seed, 
and  other  farm  supplies  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  (2)  to  market  live- 
stock, watermelons,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  their  supervised  farming 
programs  in  larger  lots  and  under 
more  favorable  circumstances.  This 
resulted  in  the  FFA  chapter  handl- 
ing in  one  year  80  carloads  of  water- 
melons which  brought  $40,000. 
Having  experienced  the  benefits  of 
cooperative  buying  and  selling, 
some  of  these  same  young  men  later 
organized  the  Tri-County  Farmers' 
Cooperative,  which  has  taken  over 
many  of  the  services  originally 
sponsored  by  the  junior  group. 

Xenia  Farm  Machinery  Co-op — Ohio 

More  than  half  of  the  members  of 
the  Xenia  FFA  Chapter  in  Ohio 
have  banded  together  to  operate  a 
tractor  and  farm  machinery  co-op. 
This  is  one  of  several  cooperatives 
operated  by  the  members  of  this 
FFA  chapter  with  the  help  of  their 
adviser. 

This  junior  cooperative  owns  a 
tractor,  a  pickup  baler,  a  corn  culti- 
vator, a  plow,  a  disk,  and  other 
equipment.  In  addition,  as  many 
as  five  tractors  have  been  loaned  as 
demonstrators  by  local  implement 
dealers.  This  equipment  may  be 
used  by  members  on  their  own 
farms  or  to  do  custom  work  for 
others.  Each  user  pays  a  standard 
hourly  fee  for  the  tractor  and  equip- 
ment. Gasoline  and  oil  are  included 
in  the  rental. 

Each  member  of  this  cooperative 
must  qualify  for  a  chapter  operating 
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This  student-operated  co-op  of  Skokie  School,  Winnefka,  III.,  provides  first-hand  experience 

in  sound  business  practices. 


license  before  he  may  operate  the 
equipment.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
this  license,  the  chapter  member 
must  demonstrate  his  ability  to 
operate  the  tractor  and  equipment 
safely  and  efficiently.  A  license 
may  be  revoked  on  the  slightest 
infringement  of  rules  regarding 
honesty,  machinery  care,  and  safety 
rules. 

Rules  and  policies  for  the  junior 
cooperative  are  set  up  by  members 
holding  licenses,  together  with  the 
chapter  president  and  adviser. 
Each  financial  transaction  is  strictly 
accounted  for. 

In  a  recent  year,  this  cooperative 
furnished  most  of  the  power  and 
equipment  for  100  acres  of  cropland 
cultivated  by  chapter  members. 
Also,  custom  farm  work  was  done 
on  100  acres  of  land.  In  addition, 
over  100  gardens  were  plowed,  and 
a  number  of  lawns  were  graded  and 
seeded. 


Walla  Walla  Seed  Growers 
Cooperative — Washington 

A  top-notch  example  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  a  high 
school  engaging  in  cooperative  ac- 
tivities is  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

The  Walla  Walla  FFA  Chapter 
has  engaged  in  a  large  variety  of 
cooperative  enterprises  for  20  years 
or  more.  These  efforts  have  cen- 
tered around  producing  and  market- 
ing grass  seed,  wheat,  white  po- 
tatoes, hogs,  sheep,  beef  cattle, 
and  other  products  of  their  super- 
vised farm  programs.  Some  of 
these  services  have  been  conducted 
as  informal  group  enterprises. 
Others  have  been  formally  organ- 
ized junior  cooperatives. 

A  full-fledged  junior  seed  co- 
operative has  been  organized  and 
conducted    with    notable  success 


"  Safford,  John,  Practice  in  Cooperation.  The 
Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  October  1951. 
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Directors  of  the  FFA  sponsored  Walla  Walla  Seed  Growers  Cooperative  review  the  year's 
business  of  their  thriving  association. 


since  1946.  Incorporated  as  the 
Walla  Walla  Seed  Growers'  Co- 
operative, this  organization  has 
served  as  an  effective  educational 
demonstration  of  how  a  junior 
co-op  can  serve  its  members.  In 
addition  to  its  value  as  an  edu- 
cational tool,  this  seed  cooperative 
has  helped  its  members  to  econo- 
mize on  production  costs  and  to  find 
a  profitable  market  for  their  certified 
seed. 

The  co-op's  articles  of  incor- 
poration give  it  very  broad  powers 
relating  to  the  production  and 
marketing  of  seeds  of  all  kinds 
and  varieties.  The  co-op's  oper- 
ations normally  include  up  to  24 
acres  of  grass  seed  and  about  15 
acres  of  wheatland  per  year.  Grass 
seed  production  has  run  as  high 
as  33,000  pounds  a  year.  Chewing's 
fescue  is  one  of  the  principal  grass 
seeds  produced.  The  grass  and 
wheat  land  is  divided  into  several 
plots  or  pools.  Separate  records 
are  kept  for  each  pool. 


This  junior  seed  co-op  markets  its 
seed  through  the  Pacific  Supply 
Cooperative,  a  regional-farmer  co- 
operative of  long  standing  in  that 
area.  In  this  way  the  junior  co-op 
avails  itself  of  expert  technical 
experience  and  benefits  from  the 
many  marketing  contacts  which  the 
larger  adult  association  provides. 

The  cooperative  is  operated  under 
a  carefully  prepared  set  of  bylaws. 
These  bylaws  were  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  an  attorney  experi- 
enced in  cooperative  law.  They 
have  been  geared  to  conform  to  the 
State  laws  regulating  cooperative 
corporations. 

No  person  is  entitled  to  member- 
ship in  this  cooperative  unless  he  is 
a  student  in  vocational  agriculture 
at  the  Walla  Walla  High  School. 
Each  FFA  member  may  buy  a  $35 
share  in  the  cooperative.  Each 
applicant  for  membership  must 
have  at  least  one-half  acre  which  is 
available  for  producing  seed.  Each 
is  required  also  to  sign  a  marketing 
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agreement  authorizing  the  cooper- 
ative to  market  all  seed  harvested 
from  his  land. 

Each  member  in  good  standing  is 
entitled  to  one  vote  at  any  meeting 
of  the  members.  A  member  must 
cast  his  vote  in  person,  as  voting  by 
proxy  is  not  permitted.  In  addition, 
the  Walla  Walla  FFA  Chapter  is 
entitled  to  hold  one  membership  in 
the  association  and  to  cast  one  vote 
at  membership  meetings.  The  lat- 
ter vote  is  cast  by  an  official 
designated  by  the  junior  co-op. 

Any  member  who  ceases  to  be 
eligible,  or  is  expelled  for  cause, 
must  surrender  his  membership 
certificate  and  receive  $35  for  it 
within  6  months. 
*  The  administration  of  this  co-op 

is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  con- 
sisting of  the  following:  four  Vo-Ag 
students;  the  local  Vo-Ag  teacher; 
the  local  high-school  principal;  and 
a  father  of  one  of  the  voting  mem- 
bers. The  last-mentioned  director 
and  the  four  student-members  of 
the  board  are  elected  by  ballot  at 
each  annual  meeting. 

When  a  student-director  is  gradu- 
ated or  for  other  reasons  ceases  to 
be  a  vocational  student,  his  direc- 
torship ends  and  a  new  director  is 
named.  Interim  resignations  or  va- 
cancies are  filled  for  the  unexpired 
terms  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
remaining  members  of  the  board. 

The  three  adult  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  serve  primarily  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  They  are 
deemed  associate  members  of  the 
association  and  have  no  vote  at 
membership  meetings. 

The  directors  may  elect  from  their 
number  an  executive  committee  of 


3  to  5  members  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  association  between 
meetings,  subject  to  the  general 
control  of  the  board. 

The  interest  of  each  member- 
patron  in  the  property,  reserves,  and 
savings  of  the  association  is  based 
strictly  on  patronage.  All  business 
is  conducted  solely  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  with  service  to  members  the 
primary  objective. 

A  revolving-fund  plan  of  financ- 
ing has  been  adopted.  Under  this 
plan  a  portion  of  the  net  savings  is 
retained  as  operating  capital.  This 
equalizes  the  burden  of  furnishing 
capital.  The  co-op  issues  capital 
reserve  certificates  to  its  members 
for  the  portion  of  its  savings  that  is 
reserved  in  this  manner.  All  sav- 
ings, refunds,  or  shortages  are  allo- 
cated to  the  respective  patrons  at 
least  once  a  year. 

The  bylaws  of  the  Walla  Walla 
Seed  Growers'  Cooperative  and  the 
plan  of  operation  may  well  serve  as 
a  model  for  other  communities  in- 
terested in  organizing  junior  co- 
operatives. 

Kentucky  County  4-H  AssociaHons 

The  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  has  for 
several  years  encouraged  the  or- 
ganization of  county  4-H  associa- 
tions. Membership  in  these  county 
associations  is  open  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  4"H  Club  work.  A  life- 
time membership  costs  $1.  About 
20  such  county  associations  were  in 
operation  in  1952,  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  additional  counties 
were  contemplating  similar  coop- 
eratives. 

A  primary  purpose  of  these  4-H 
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cooperatives  is  to  foster  the  4-H 
Club  program  and  to  provide  a 
businesslike  method  of  locating  and 
purchasing  high-class  livestock  for 
4-H  Club  members.  A  significant 
part  of  the  program  is  that  it 
familiarizes  4-H  Club  members 
with  the  operations  of  a  cooperative. 
The  charter  and  bylaws  include  all 
the  usual  features  of  cooperatives.^^ 

The  membership  of  these  cooper- 
atives is  made  up  of  persons  who 
are  interested  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  4-H  Club  members.  The 
board  of  directors  is  composed  of 
adult  4-H  Club  leaders.  The  gen- 
eral aim  is  to  have  one  man- 
director  and  one  woman-director 
from  each  community  4-H  Club. 

The  business  activities  of  these 
cooperatives  consist  primarily  of 
purchasing  dairy  calves  from  out-of- 
State  sources  and  purchasing  other 
kinds  of  livestock  from  nearby 
points.  These  4-H  associations 
have  been  instrumental  in  knitting 
together  the  4-H  Club  leadership. 
They  have  been  particularly  bene- 
ficial in  interesting  the  parents  of 
4-H  Club  members. 

Each  county  4-H  association  is 
incorporated  as  a  regularly  organ- 
ized association  under  the  Kentucky 
Cooperative  Law,  commonly  known 
as  the  Bingham  Act. 

Each  county  4-H  association  has 
its  own  officers  and  directors.  It 
formulates  its  own  program,  spends 
its  own  money,  and  runs  its  own 
show.  It  is  primarily  an  educa- 
tional organization  designed  to  make 


"Robinson,  James  L.,  Kentucky  4-H'ers  Buy 
Cooperatively.  News  for  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, February  1951,  p.  6. 


more  effective  the  educational  work 
with  the  4-H  members  of  the 
county.  A  point  of  major  emphasis 
in  connection  with  the  4-H  Club 
cooperative  is  that  it  helps  to  secure 
active  and  effective  cooperation  of 
parents.  These  4-H  cooperatives 
have  also  resulted  in  better  4-H 
Club  project  records.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  co-op  now  distribute  the 
project  record  books  and  supervise 
the  record-keeping  of  the  4-H  mem- 
bers. This  has  resulted  in  more 
club  projects  being  carried  through 
to  successful  completion. 

Typical  of  the  work  being  done 
by  these  4-H  Club  cooperatives  are 
the  activities  reported  by  the  Pu- 
laski County  co-op  in  a  recent  meet- 
ing. This  co-op  was  organized  in 
1950  with  30  charter  members. 
During  the  first  year,  the  associa- 
tion brought  in  52  dairy  heifers  from 
Pennsylvania  and  conducted  a  very 
satisfactory  dairy  show.  In  1951, 
75  calves  were  placed  with  4-H 
Club  members  and  another  show 
was  held.  Also,  in  1951  a  tobacco- 
priming  program  was  conducted 
and  a  tobacco  show  held.  The  co- 
operative has  also  ordered  straw- 
berry plants  for  many  members' 
projects.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
co-op's  activities,  Pulaski  County 
4-H  Club  members  displayed  94 
beef  cattle  at  the  Louisville  Fair 
and  realized  more  than  $33,000  from 
their  sale.  In  1952,  the  club  had 
140  active  members,  with  40  di- 
rectors located  in  20  communities 
in  the  county.  The  co-op  is  work- 
ing also  on  a  county  4-H  Club  camp. 
The  county  agent  reports  that  "the 
cooperative  means  more  in  training, 
leadership  development,  and  effec- 
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live  project  work  than  anything  we 
have  done  heretofore." 

Additional  details  concerning  this 
very  educational  and  worth-while 
project  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  for  the 
following  processed  outlines: 

Questions  and  Answers  on  County 
4-H  Club  Associations. 

Suggested  Organization  Proce- 
dure for  a  County  4-H  Association. 

Articles  of  Incorporation  for  a 
County  4-H  Association. 

Junior  Production  Credit  Associations 

A  number  of  successful  junior 
cooperatives  are  operating  in  the 
short-term  or  production  credit 
field.  The  Joe  Byrns  Production 
Credit  Association,  Adams, 
Tenn.,  is  a  good  example.  The 
local  PCA  secretary  worked  with 
the  local  agricultural  teacher  in 
developing  the  plan  of  operation. 

This  junior  PCA  has  been  in 
operation  for  several  years  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  local  senior 
PCA  at  Springfield.  The  junior 
PCA  aims  to  teach  the  members 
to  use  credit  wisely;  to  give  the 
members  cooperative  business  ex- 
perience; to  teach  the  members  the 
mechanics  and  legal  requirements 
of  obtaining  credit;  and  to  aid  the 
members  in  starting  worthwhile 
projects. 

The  program  is  one  of  hand-in- 
glove  cooperation  between  the  boy, 
his  dad,  the  FFA  chapter,  the 
vocational  agriculture  teachers,  and 
the  senior  PCA.  To  begin  with, 
to  be  eligible  for  a  loan  a  boy  must 
have  a  supervised  project  under 


way  and  have  developed  a  loan- 
repayment  plan.  He  takes  the 
loan  application  home  and  gets  his 
dad  to  help  him  fill  it  out,  together 
with  the  financial  statement.  This 
is  reviewed  by  the  junior  PCA  loan 
committee.  If  approved,  the  boy- 
applicant  goes  back  to  his  dad  with 
a  note  for  joint  signature.  With 
the  note  signed,  the  boy  and  his 
adviser  purchase  the  animal  or  other 
project  item.  The  bill  of  sale  goes 
to  the  bank  of  the  senior  PCA 
where  it  is  paid. 

The  juniors  have  a  formally 
organized  association.  Its  officers 
consist  of  president,  vice  president, 
and  secretary-treasurer.  These 
three  and  four  other  members  make 
up  the  board  of  seven  directors. 
Three  of  the  directors  serve  as  a 
loan  committee.  A  loan  service 
fee  of  $1  is  charged  each  borrower. 
This  fee  creates  a  fund  to  cover 
incidental  expenses  and  to  develop 
a  reserve  against  possible  losses. 

Some  Major  Decisions  Involved 

Organizing  and  operating  a  junior 
cooperative  entails  a  number  of 
important  policy  decisions.  What 
relation  shall  the  junior  co-op  have 
to  the  community  and  to  estab- 
lished farmer  cooperatives?  What 
name  shall  the  junior  co-op  bear? 
Shall  the  junior  association  be 
incorporated?  What  insurance  pro- 
tection shall  be  provided?  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  important 
questions  likely  to  come  up.  De- 
veloping the  answers  can  serve  an 
important  educational  use. 

To  aid  in  arriving  at  the  right 
decisions,  as  well  as  to  assure  com- 
munity  support   for  such  under- 
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takings,  FFA  chapters  and  other 
youth  groups  have  found  it  helpful 
to  have  an  adult  advisory  council. 
Many  community  leaders  consider 
such  an  advisory  council  a  neces- 
sity. This  is  particularly  true  where 
school-farm  enterprises  and  other 
large  ventures  are  undertaken. 
Helpful  suggestions  for  formulating 
and  utilizing  such  a  council  are 
available  from  the  U.  S.  Ofhce  of 
Education.^' 

Deciding  the  Relation  of  the  Junior 
Co-op  to  the  Community 

A  major  factor  in  the  success  of 
any  junior  cooperative  is  how  well 
its  efforts  are  geared  to  fit  local 
circumstances.  Numerous  refer- 
ences have  been  made  in  the  earlier 
sections  of  this  circular  to  the  desir- 
ability of  using  existing  agencies 
to  the  fullest  extent  feasible.  One 
of  the  topics  discussed  at  consider- 
able length  is  that  of  the  junior 
group  holding  a  group  membership 
in  a  regular  cooperative.  This  idea 
merits  further  discussion  at  this 
point. 

The  organizational  director  of  a 
large  southern  cooperative  reports 
that  "the  most  productive  relations 
between  junior  farmer  cooperatives 
and  other  farm  organizations  are 
brought  about  when  the  junior 
cooperative  is  integrated  or  affili- 
ated with  county,  State,  and  re- 
gional associations  having  similar 
objectives."  This  enables  the  jun- 
ior group  to  receive  expert  advice 
and  assistance  as  well  as  to  experi- 


1*  The  Advisory  Council  for  a  Department  of 
Vocational  Agriculture.  Vocational  Division 
Bui.  No.  243,  Federal  Security  Agency. 


ence  the  advantages  of  cooperation 
at  first  hand. 

By  holding  a  unit  membership 
in  an  already  established  coopera- 
tive, the  youth  group  is  in  a  more 
favorable  position  to  realize  the 
economic  and  educational  advan- 
tages offered.  For  example,  the 
members  of  the  junior  co-op  can 
enjoy  the  same  price  and  benefits 
as  do  other  members.  At  the  same 
time,  the  plan  avoids  setting  up  a 
separate  competing  agency  and  in- 
curring the  operational  responsi- 
bilities which  such  a  step  involves. 

Group  membership  in  a  regular 
co-op  entitles  the  youth  group  to 
receive  the  same  cooperative  litera- 
ture, announcements,  and  other 
information  as  do  adult  members. 
This  has  much  educational  value  if 
properly  integrated  with  the  in- 
structional program. 

Normally  any  interested  youth 
can  attend  the  co-op's  meetings, 
but  the  voting  privilege  is  restricted 
to  the  delegates  specifically  author- 
ized to  express  the  junior  group's 
policy  or  position. 

Within  the  youth  group  itself  the 
individual  transactions  are  handled 
exactly  as  in  any  other  cooperative. 
This  implies  a  full  set  of  officers,  a 
manager,  and  all  the  other  charac- 
teristics of  a  full-fledged  coopera- 
tive. Savings  made  by  the  unit  are 
distributed  on  a  pro  rata  basis  or 
are  held  within  the  group  treasury 
as  common  property  of  the  group. 
In  this  respect,  the  youth  group's 
relation  to  the  parent  co-op  is  com- 
parable to  a  local  association  be- 
longing to  a  federation  of  coopera- 
tives. 

Also,  the  father-son  relationship 
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This  rural  school  in  southeastern  Washington  serves  as  the  headquarters  of  a  junior  farmer 

cooperative. 


in  business  is  promoted.  In  this 
era  of  specialized  business,  this  re- 
lationship is  sometimes  hard  to 
maintain.  As  operating  a  farm  in- 
volves more  and  more  business 
activities  maintaining  this  father- 
son  relationship  becomes  increas- 
ingly important.  Cooperatives  offer 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  this 
relationship  to  extend  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  home  farm. 

Cooperatives  frequently  offer  spe- 
cial rates  and  other  considerations 
to  youth  groups  to  encourage  their 
participation.  For  instance,  the 
FFA  Chapter  at  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
reports  that  the  artificial  breeding 
association  of  that  area  has  granted 
FFA  members  a  special  registration 
rate  of  25  cents  a  year  compared 
with  a  regular  rate  of  $2  a  year.  At 
Celina,  Ohio,  the  Celina  Equity 
Exchange  Company  allows  FFA 
chapter  members  a  commission  for 
rounding  up  purchase  orders  for 
seed  corn. 

The  Leake  County  Cooperative, 
Carthage,  Miss.,  has  for  several 
years  cooperated  with  junior  farm 
groups  by  placing  minerals  and 
seeds  on  consignment  with  them  to 


distribute  in  the  community.  The 
junior  association  is  charged  at  a 
discount  for  the  supplies  distributed. 
This  allows  an  attractive  margin 
for  expanding  and  improving  its 
services.  The  junior  cooperatives 
also  receive  patronage  refunds  from 
the  adult  county  organization. 
These  savings  are  earmarked  as 
reserves  or  distributed  to  the  junior 
members  on  a  patronage  basis. 

Occasionally  there  are  additional 
economic  activities  needed  in  com- 
munities where  well-organized  junior 
cooperatives  are  operating.  These 
new  activities  or  services  can  fre- 
quently be  handled  to  advantage  by 
the  existing  junior  cooperatives. 

These  new  ventures  should  be 
undertaken,  however,  only  after 
considerable  thought  and  planning. 
The  "need-for-the-service"  angle 
should  be  given  special  considera- 
tion. In  addition,  the  possibility 
of  the  service  being  performed  by  a 
community  co-op  already  there 
needs  to  be  explored. 
Decidins  on  a  Name  for  the 
Junior  Co-op 

What  name  shall  the  junior 
co«op  bear?    Several  considerations 
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make  it  desirable  that  the  junior 
cooperative  be  set  up  as  an  organi- 
zation distinct  from  the  local  FFA 
chapter,  4-H  Club,  or  other  youth 
group.  First  of  all,  the  terms 
"FFA"  and  "4-H"  have  specific 
connotations,  and  their  use  should 
be  confined  to  the  respective  edu- 
cational agencies  which  foster  these 
groups.  Secondly,  FFA  and  4-H 
programs  are  principally  educa- 
tional in  character,  while  a  junior 
cooperative  is  economic  as  well  as 
educational. 

One  suggestion  received  has  been 
that  the  new  organization  bear  a 
name  such  as  "The  Farmville 
Junior  Cooperative."  This  enables 
the  junior  association  to  be  identi- 
fied at  a  glance  as  to  locality,  age 
group,  and  character.  At  the  same 
time,  the  junior  cooperative  would 
be  disassociated  officially  from  any 
existing  organization. 

Incorporation  of  the  "Farmville 
Junior  Cooperative"  as  a  separate 
association  would  have  at  least 
three  distinct  advantages: 

1.  The  new  title  would  not  con- 
flict with  the  Federal  law  which 
incorporates  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  Public  Law  740  specifi- 
cally reserves  the  name  of  "Future 
Farmers  of  America"  and  the  ini- 
tials "FFA"  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  pupils  enrolled  in  vocational 
agriculture.  Choosing  a  separate 
title  is  thus  desirable. 

2.  Incorporation  under  the  name 
of  "Farmville  Junior  Cooperative" 
would  empower  the  junior  associa- 
tion to  issue  shares  of  stock  and 
to  declare  dividends  to  members. 
These  financial  powers  are  specifi- 
cally denied  to  FFA  chapters  under 


section  12  of  that  organization's 
charter. 

3.  Separate  incorporation  of  the 
"Farmville  Junior  Cooperative" 
would  enable  its  officers  and  agents 
to  enjoy  increased  liability  protec- 
tion and  would  empower  them  to 
act  on  numerous  economic  matters 
not  wholly  authorized  under  the 
national  charter  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America. 

Decidins  Whether  To  Incorporate 

At  present  price  levels  an  active 
junior  cooperative  can  soon  get  into 
business  operations  of  substantial 
size  and  risk.  Whether  or  not  to 
incorporate  is  a  question  that  puz- 
zles many  small  businesses.  Opera- 
tors and  advisors  of  junior  coopera- 
tives should  be  familiar  with  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Among  the  advantages  given  for 
incorporating  cooperative  associa- 
tions are:  (1)  Limited  liability,  (2) 
legal  recognition,  (3)  greater  busi- 
ness acceptability,  and  (4)  safe- 
guarding democratic  features  of  the 
cooperative.^*  Each  of  these  points 
is  discussed  below. 

Limited  Liability. — Incorpora- 
tion reduces  the  amount  of  personal 
risks  involved.  This  is  the  most 
forceful  argument  for  incorporating. 
In  a  regularly  incorporated  coopera- 
tive, a  member  is  liable  only  to  the 
extent  of  his  investment.  The 
members  of  any  unincorporated 
cooperative  have  the  same  general 
status  as  an  unincorporated  part- 
nership, where  each  partner  may  be 
held  accountable  for  the  debts  of 
the  firm. 

'8  Hirsch,  Donald  E.,  Why  Incorporate?  News 
for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  December  1943,  p.  18, 
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Legal  Recognition. — Incorpo- 
ration of  an  association  helps  to 
minimize  legal  difficulties  and  ex- 
pense. For  example,  an  incorpo- 
rated cooperative  can  take  title  to 
real  estate  and  other  property  in 
its  corporate  name.  Similarly,  it 
can  take  legal  action  in  the  name 
of  the  association.  An  unincorpo- 
rated association,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  take  title  to  property 
only  in  the  name  of  all  of  its  indi- 
vidual officers  and  members.  Where 
the  number  of  individuals  involved 
is  large,  this  can  become  an  ex- 
tremely cumbersome  procedure.  In- 
corporating forestalls  many  of  these 
headaches. 

Business  Acceptability. — In- 
corporation tends  to  give  an  asso- 
ciation permanence  and  stability. 
This  adds  to  its  prestige.  It  means 
that  the  life  of  the  business  is  not 
dependent  on  how  long  the  present 
owners  live,  but  may  extend  indefi- 
nitely, for  as  long  as  100  years  or 
more.  An  incorporated  business  is 
often  able  to  negotiate  loans  and 
other  contracts  more  readily  than 
can  an  unincorporated  business. 
Thus,  incorporating  has  an  econ- 
omic and  public-relations  value  as 
well  as  a  legal  value. 

Democratic  Features  Safe- 
guarded.— The  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration contain  the  objectives  of  the 
cooperative  and  some  of  its  rules. 
The  major  operating  rules,  how- 
ever, are  found  in  the  bylaws.  Thus, 
if  an  association  is  incorporated 
under  the  cooperative  laws  of  a 
State,  it  is  required  to  operate  along 
cooperative  lines.  This  will  nor- 
mally include  the  important  demo- 


cratic principles  of  (1)  democratic 
control  by  the  members,  (2)  limited 
returns  on  the  capital  investment, 
and  (3)  the  distribution  of  savings 
or  accumulation  of  property  rights 
on  a  patronage  basis.  A  number 
of  States  require  that  the  word 
"cooperative"  be  included  in  the 
name  of  the  incorporated  associa- 
tion. This  helps  to  identify  the 
nature  of  the  organization. 

Hurdles  To  Overcome. — The 
chief  obstacles  to  incorporation  are 
those  of  legal  cost  and  occasional 
member  resistance.  Formal  incor- 
poration is  likely  to  involve  hiring 
an  attorney  to  look  up  the  necessary 
legal  information  and  to  draw  up 
the  desired  papers.  Dissenting 
members  may  need  to  be  persuaded 
regarding  the  advantages  of  incor- 
poration. These  matters  should  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  protection 
which  incorporation  affords  a  co- 
operative's directors  and  members. 


County  4-H  associations  in  20  Kentucky 
counties  buy  high  quality  dairy  heifers  for 
their  members  at  reasonable  prices. 
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These  directors  of  a  Junior  co-op  in  Nebraska  are  getting  true-to-life  experience  in  directing 

the  affairs  of  their  small  co-op. 


Future  Farmers  of  America, 
an  Incorporated  Association. — 
The  national  organization  known  as 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  was 
incorporated  under  a  revised  Fed- 
eral charter  August  30,1950.^''  One 
of  the  foremost  purposes  of  this  as- 
sociation, according  to  its  charter, 
is  "to  create,  foster  and  assist  sub- 
sidiary chapters  composed  of  stu- 
dents and  former  students  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  public  schools 
*  *  *  and  associations  of  such 
chapters  *  *  *."  The  above  lan- 
guage implies  that  the  various  State 
FFA  associations  and  local  FFA 
chapters  are  integral  parts  of  the 
national  organization.  Hence,  they 
enjoy  the  protective  features  which 
the  national  FFA  charter  offers. 
The  act  specifically  provides  also 
that  the  FFA  corporation  "shall  be 
liable  for  the  acts  of  its  officers  and 


i»  For  details  see  Public  Law  740  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


agents  when  acting  within  the  scope 
of  their  authority. 

Furthermore,  the  act  states  that 
the  FFA  corporation  "shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock, 
or  to  declare  or  pay  any  dividends, 
its  object  and  purpose  being  solely 
educational."  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  is 
primarily  an  educational  organiza- 
tion, whereas  a  junior  farmer  coop- 
erative serves  both  an  educational 
and  an  economic  purpose.  Thus, 
while  the  purposes  and  personnel  of 
the  local  FFA  chapter  may  be  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  local  junior 
cooperative,  separate  organizations 
are  desirable. 

Deciding  the  Insurance  Protection 
to  be  Provided 

Operating  a  junior  cooperative 
involves  certain  business  responsi- 
bilities and  risks.    The  value  of  the 

'»  See  section  11  of  Public  Law  740,  81st  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 
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facilities  owned  and  the  dollar  vol- 
ume of  business  handled  can  soon 
amount  to  a  sizable  undertaking. 
Then,  too,  the  cooperative  may  wish 
to  own  a  truck,  tractor,  and  other 
power  equipment.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, substantial  risks  may 
be  incurred  and  the  need  for  fire, 
liability,  and  other  types  of  insur- 
ance increased. 

This  need  for  adequate  insurance 
coverage  is  a  factor  that  should  be 
considered  early  in  any  type  of  en- 
terprise. This  is  doubly  true  where 
power  equipment  is  involved.  The 
selection  of  an  insurance  agency  to 
provide  the  desired  insurance  pro- 
tection, in  itself,  can  be  an  interest- 
ing subject  for  study  and  discussion. 
If  the  group  decides  to  obtain  its  in- 
surance through  a  mutual  insurance 
association,  it  provides  another  op- 
portunity to  gain  additional  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  cooperatives  function. 

Sometimes  these  insurance  needs 
are  met  by  several  groups  or  organi- 
zations pooling  their  risks.  For  ex- 
ample, the  adviser  of  the  FFA 
Chapter  at  Mansfield,  Pa.,  reports 
that  his  Chapter  has  joined  with 
the  other  FFA  chapters  in  Tioga 
County,  Pa.,  to  provide  insurance 
protection  for  the  purebred  cattle 
owned  by  the  FFA  members  in  that 
county. 

FFA  members  in  the  State  of 
Washington  have  had  in  effect  for 
several  years  a  statewide  group  ac- 
cident and  medical  insurance  plan. 
The  mechanics  of  the  plan  are  quite 
simple.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  a  commercial  insurance 
company  to  issue  one  master  insur- 
ance policy  to  the  Washington  State 


Association  of  the  FFA.  Each  ac- 
tive FFA  member  who  elects  to 
come  under  the  plan  then  pays  a 
modest  insurance  premium  each 
year  to  the  company  through  his 
local  chaper  and  State  association. 
Boys  interested  in  buying  this  in- 
surance coverage  are  encouraged  to 
do  so  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year.  Each  chapter  submits  its  in- 
surance applications  at  the  same 
time  that  the  chapter  pays  its  an- 
nual State  FFA  dues.  By  partici- 
pating in  the  statewide  plan  the  cost 
to  each  FFA  member  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  normal  amount  usually 
charged  for  this  type  of  protection. 

Suggested  Procedure  for 
Organizing  a  Junior  Cooperative 

If  the  members  are  to  get  the 
most  experience  and  benefit  from 
organizing  a  junior  cooperative,  the 
same  procedure  should  be  followed 
that  would  be  used  by  adults  in  or- 
ganizing one.  This  is  sound  proce- 
dure for  the  junior  venture.  It  also 
gives  the  youthful  members  a  good 
background  for  later  organizational 
work. 

The  first  move  is  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  educational  leaders  in 
this  field.  This  may  be  the  local 
Vo-Ag  teacher,  the  county  agricul- 
tural agent,  the  State  extension 
marketing  specialist,  the  organiza- 
tion officer  of  a  neighboring  coop- 
erative, or  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Cooperative  Council. 

A  requirement  for  incorporating  a 
farmers'  cooperative  in  most  States 
is  that  the  incorporators  and  legal 


-'  Olsen,  H.  M.,  Future  Farmers  Accident  In- 
surance. Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  Jan- 
uary 1951,  p.  161, 
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members  be  citizens  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  2 1  or  more.  Most 
FFA  members  and  4-H  Club  mem- 
bers are  under  21,  and  hence  are 
classed  as  minors.  This  poses  an 
important  consideration  for  those 
desiring  to  incorporate  a  junior 
cooperative. 

The  following  paragraphs  outline 
a  suggested  procedure  for  surmount- 
ing this  difficulty.  The  procedure  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  parents 
and  guardians  serve  as  trustees  for 
the  junior  members  and  that  these 
adults  hold  all  legal  evidence  of 
stock,  investments,  and  member- 
ship. ^- 

Organizing  a  junior  farmer  coop- 
erative can  be  a  fairly  simple  task  if 
carried  out  in  the  following  steps: 

Steps  to  Successful  Junior  Co-ops 

1.  Ascertain  local  need. 

2.  Draft  tentative  plans. 

3.  Clarify  purposes  and  functions. 

4.  File  charter  application. 

5.  Enroll  members  and  issue  stock. 

6.  Prepare  dual  set  of  bylaws. 

7.  Delegate  operating  duties. 

8.  Arrange  for  essential  meetings. 

9.  Select  junior  officers. 

10.  Insure  adequate  follow-through. 

1.  Ascertain  local  need. — The 
major  purpose  of  a  junior  coopera- 
tive is  to  furnish  a  laboratory  for 
learning  and  a  machine  through 
which  to  handle  the  essential  eco- 
nomic activities  of  the  group.  How- 
ever, actual  need  for  the  service  is 
a  first  essential  to  the  success  of  a 


For  a  helpful  reference  on  this  subject,  see 
Farm  Credit  Admin.  Circ.  C-108,  Organizing  a 
Farmers'  Cooperative,  Farmer  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice, Washington,  D.  C. 


cooperative  venture.  Thus,  for 
practice  and  experience  the  need 
for  the  service  is  all  important  in 
the  organization  of  a  junior  coopera- 
tive. The  need  for  service  may  be 
determined  partly  by  a  review  of 
the  group's  buying  and  selling  ac- 
tivities. Such  a  review  is  especially 
important  when  any  new  activity 
is  contemplated.  Make  a  careful 
study  of  the  place  and  need  of 
cooperatives  as  outlined  in  "Guide 
For  Teaching  Farmer  Coopera- 
tion." Before  finally  determining 
whether  additional  services  can  best 
be  performed  by  a  junior  coopera- 
tive, carefully  review  the  essentials 
for  success  and  the  causes  of  failure 
as  discussed  in  the  above  reference. 
Consideration  should  be  given  also 
to  the  related  activities  outlined  in 
preceding  sections  of  this  circular. 

2.  Draft  preliminary  plans. — 
Preliminary  plans  for  such  an 
organization  can  then  be  drafted. 
Map  out  in  detail  what  you  are 
going  to  do  and  how  you  are  goings 
to  do  it.  Check  your  plan  with 
your  local  Vo-Ag  teacher,  the  county 
agent,  the  cooperative  marketing 
specialist  of  your  State  agricultural 
college,  and  with  other  cooperative 
leaders.  Work  on  the  plan  until 
you  thoroughly  understand  it  and 
are  confident  it  will  work. 

3.  Draw  up  an  appropriate 
charter. — As  stated,  if  little  busi- 
ness is  done,  it  may  not  be  practical 
to  incorporate.  However,  preparing 
a  charter  is  good  training.  Set  forth 
in  precise  form  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  the  proposed  junior 

2S  Heckman,  John  H.,  Guide  For  Teaching 
Farmer  Cooperation.  Farm  Credit  Admin.  Cir. 
E-34. 
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This  young  cooperators'  executive  committee  with  its  two  adult  advisers  helps  to  provide 
continuity  and  follow-through  to  the  youth  program  of  the  parent  cooperative. 


cooperative.^*  Make  your  purposes 
broad  enough  to  cover  all  the  activ- 
ities and  services  which  the  cooper- 
ative members  are  likely  to  want 
to  undertake  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  This  obviates  the  necessity 
for  frequent  amendments  to  the 
charter  in  later  years.  Concentrate 
on  having  a  single  major  coopera- 
tive which  is  fully  incorporated  and 
which  can  render  all  the  services 
desired. 

4.  File  the  charter  applica- 
tion.— Have  the  required  number 
of  adults — usually  5  to  7 — sign  and 
file  the  charter  application  as  in- 
corporating trustee-directors.  The 
adult  signers  might  include  the 
principal  of  the  local  high  school, 
the  local  Vo-Ag  teacher,  or  the 
local  4-H  Club  leader.  Parents  or 
guardians  of  some  of  the  junior 
officers  or  members  will  be  other 
logical  signers  of  the  official  appli- 
cation. The  application  should 
specify  the  proposed  name  of  the 
new  junior  cooperative.  When 
completed,  the  application  should 
be  filed  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency  for  official  action  and  regis- 
tration. 

5.  Issue  membership  and 
stock  certificates. — The  next  step 


"  Farm  Credit  Admin.  Cir.  E  34,  p.  21. 


is  to  issue  membership  certificates 
and  other  legal  papers.  These 
papers  should  be  made  out  in  the 
name  of  a  parent  or  guardian  as 
trustee  for  each  junior  member. 
An  acceptable  wording  would  be 
"John  Doe,  Sr.,  Trustee  for  John 
Doe,  Jr."  Each  certificate  should 
contain  a  statement  comparable  to 
the  following: 

Trustee  ceases  to  have  voting  right  in 
the  Farmville  Junior  Cooperative  at  such 
time  as  John  Doe,  Jr.,  ceases  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Farmville  FFA  Chapter 
(or  the  Farmville  4-H  Club). 

This  would  mean  that  all  the  trus- 
tees would  be  parents  or  guardians 
of  enrolled  junior  members  and 
would  assure  an  active  current 
membership.  It  is  assumed,  of 
course,  that  such  ex  officio  mem- 
bers as  the  local  high-school  prin- 
cipal, the  Vo-Ag  teacher,  or  the 
local  4-H  Club  leader  also  would 
have  voting  privileges. 

6.  Prepare  a  dual  set  of  by- 
laws.— To  surmount  the  legal  re- 
quirement that  only  adults  21  years 
of  age  or  over  be  recognized  as 
directors,  two  sets  of  bylaws  are 
needed.  First,  an  official  set  for  the 
guidance  of  the  adult  trustee  mem- 
bers. Second,  an  operating  set  to 
guide  the  junior  directors  and  junior 
members  who  will  actually  carry 
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on  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the 
association.-* 

The  bylaws  for  the  trustee-mem- 
bers can  be  relatively  brief.  Essen- 
tially they  should  (1)  provide  for  an 
adult  board  of  trustee-directors  as 
required  by  law,  (2)  give  the  general 
duties  of  the  trustee-directors,  and 
(3)  indicate  the  times  when  such 
board  shall  meet.  A  minimum  of 
one  membership  meeting  per  year  is 
normally  required  by  law  of  any 
cooperative. 

The  bylaws  for  the  junior  direc- 
tors will  serve  as  the  working  rules 
for  the  junior  cooperative.  Hence, 
this  set  will  need  to  be  in  consider- 
able detail.  The  bylaws  for  the 
trustee-directors  will  serve  as  the 
official  instrument  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law. 

7.  Delegate  operating  respon- 
sibilities to  junior  groups. — In- 
asmuch as  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  junior  cooperative  is  to  give 
experience  and  training  to  its  mem- 
bers, as  many  of  the  responsibilities 
as  possible  should  be  delegated  to 
the  junior  group.  This  important 
legal  step  can  be  achieved  by  having 
the  adult  trustee-directors  adopt 
appropriate  resolutions.  One  reso- 
lution could  empower  three  trustee- 
directors  to  serve  as  a  liaison  execu- 
tive committee  to  collaborate  with 
the  junior  group  on  all  important 
matters.  Another  resolution  could 
authorize  the  junior  group  to  carry 
on  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  coop- 
erative in  the  same  manner  as  the 
boys  might  be  assigned  to  work  in 
the  cooperative's  packing  shed  or  be 

Further  suggestions  for  developing  a  dual  set  of 
bylaws  may  be  procured  by  writing  the  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 


hired  to  drive  the  co-op  truck.  This 
official  delegation  of  responsibilities 
in  itself  provides  a  good  object 
lesson. 

8.  Arrange  for  annual  meet- 
ings of  trustee-directors. — An 
annual  roundup  session  of  all  the 
parents  or  trustee-directors  may  be 
the  only  adult  meeting  necessary 
during  the  year.  The  meeting  could 
be  used  to  button  up  the  year's  busi- 
ness, to  elect  or  confirm  liaison  trus- 
tee-directors, and  to  adopt  appropri- 
ate continuing  resolutions.  This 
annual  meeting  might  well  take  the 
form  of  a  gala  parent-and-son  ban- 
quet or  an  annual  achievement 
dinner.  Representatives  from  both 
the  adult  and  junior  groups  could 
review  the  cooperative's  activities 
of  the  year.  Appropriate  pep  talks 
from  the  liaison  trustee-directors 
and  others  would  be  in  order.  Fu- 
ture plans  could  be  outlined  and  the 
necessary  business  transacted. 

9.  Name  full  staff  of  junior 
officers. — The  junior  group  wouldr~ 
have  its  own  corps  of  officers  as  re- 
quired by  its  bylaws.  Presumably 
the  bylaws  would  provide  for  a 
junior  board  of  five  to  nine  members 
These  elected  junior  directors  would 
then  choose  from  their  own  number 
a  president,  vice  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer. 

The  elected  junior  directors  would 
be  responsible  in  turn  for  appoint- 
ing a  manager.  The  latter  individ- 
ual would  be  a  keyman  in  the  entire 
setup.  He  would  need*^  o  work 
closely  with  the  junior  officers  ajp^ 
with  the  liaison  trustee-directors. 

The  junior  board  of  directors 
would  meet  monthly,  bimonthly,  or 
as  often  as  the  bylaws  require  and 
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experience  shows  necessary.  Pre- 
sumably two  or  three  junior  mem- 
bership meetings  a  year  would  be 
desirable.  One  of  these  might  be 
held  just  prior  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  adult  or  trustee  organiza- 
tion. This  would  enable  the  junior 
cooperative  to  present  certain  con- 
templated recommendations,  in- 
cluding suggested  nominations  for 
liaison  trustee-directors. 

10.  Insure  continuity  and  fol- 
lowthrough. — The  membership  of 
a  junior  co-op  is  everchanging. 
Hence,  every  precaution  possible 
needs  to  be  taken  to  insure  con- 
^  tinuity  and  foUowthrough. 

One  of  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  working  with  junior  cooperatives 
is  that  the  group  have  the  guidance 


of  one  or  more  adults  who  have  a 
keen  interest  in  young  folks  and  in 
farmer  cooperation.  Another  is  that 
special  effort  be  made  to  acquaint 
each  incoming  group  of  members 
with  the  basic  principles  and  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  local  cooperative. 
These  are  essential  components  of 
any  successful  junior  cooperative 
undertaking. 

If  the  above  ten  steps  are  followed 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  thor- 
oughness, the  procedure  should 
make  it  possible  for  a  junior  co- 
operative to  own  property  and  to 
conduct  business  without  any  more 
risk  or  liability  than  is  incurred  or- 
dinarily by  other  business  corpora- 
tions. 
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